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INDUSTRIAL HAULAGE 


The Lakewood-Galion Tractor 


Drives all Four—Steers all Four; 
double tractive power—permits shortest 
turns. 


















Operator merely changes seat to face 
going direction, safety first control, 
worm drive, enclosed running and 
driving mechanism. 


Lakewood Tractors, Trucks and Trailers 
are efficient, labor-saving haulage equip- 
ment. 


Complete Electric 
Haulage Systems 
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Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters 


Throughout the By-Product Coke Fields of this country, 
“Connersville” and “superior service. are synonymous—when- 
ever Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters are being considered. 


Connersville products are installed in every plant where efficiency, 
economy and durability are recognized as prime features in Gas 
Pump or Exhauster service. 


Connersville Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters range in 
capacity from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, with a pressure 
range of from % to 10 pounds. 


They can be used for handling gas, air, steam, etc. 


Write for catalog 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 


CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE, IND. NEW YORK 
929 Monadnock Bidg. 114 Liberty Street 
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Industry Speeds Up War Effort 


Greater Co-ordination and Determination Mark Essential Production—Lake Inter- 


ests Co-operate to Insure Full Ore Movement—Great Government Pur- 
chases Continue to be Made for Itself and Allies . 


RIMER determination to fill promptly every 
ts. demand upon it, is the answer of the iron 
and steel industry to the supreme German 
onslaught on the battlefields of France. A tightening 
of effort and more effective co-ordination in speeding 
up war production is apparent. The government con- 
tinues to display a more vigorous attitude in following 
up deliveries of steel and in eliminating delays in the 
supplying of material which may obstruct essential 
lines of manufacture. 

With the opening of lake navigation in sight, plans 

have been crystalized to smooth the way for a maxi- 
mum ore movement during the present season. Co- 
ordination of the inter-related interests of ore and 
coal producers, of vessel owners and of the railroads 
is to be effected through committees and a superior 
administrative body representing all. A unified work- 
ing arrangement was established at a general meeting 
in Cleveland Tuesday. 
Extension of federal price regulation 
to include railroad supplies is expect- 
ed in connection with the govern- 
ment’s large purchase of this char- 
acter about to be made. Bids have 
been taken from the builders on 100,000 freight cars 
of standardized type and on about 3000 locomotives. 
These are expected to be distributed in a few days. 
Buying of steel by the government in behalf of the 
allies is more in evidence. Large orders for ship 
plates and shapes have been placed for British deliv- 
ery. A 60,000-ton inquiry for barb wire for Italy 
has been put out. Distribution of the several thousand 
aeroplane hangars for erection in France has been 
made. A large tonnage of structural steel as well as 
a huge number of turnbuckles are represented in these 
Several large new inquiries for nuts and bolts 
have appeared. Steelmakers are in close touch with 
Washington pending the award of several million 
tons of shell steel which is expected within a short 
time. ; 

Some controversy has arisen between buyers and 


Car Orders 
Awarded 


ord- 3. 
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sellers as to whether basic or foundry iron consti- 
tutes the base price under the revised schedule 
effective April 1. This point is of importance in con- 
nection with the differentials applying to other 
grades which are computed from the base price. The 
matter has been put up to the general committee of 
the American Iron and Steel institute for a ruling. 
Shortages of iron among steelmakers now are causing 
the government to make requisitions in behalf of 
these buyers. In the east a considerable tonnage of 
basic requirements has been provided for in this way. 
A heavy demand for iron persists in all districts 
but sellers have little to offer and the situation grows 
more tense as July 1 approaches. Inability of the 
furnaces to ship iron because of car shortages is 
regarded as a minor factor in the present famnie 
situation. In the Chicago district iron piled on fur- 
nace banks during the storm period has been cleared 
up and the unsatisfied needs are very large. Many 
producers are behind in deliveries not because of 
car shortages but because of loss of production. 
While March showed a big gain in 
pig iron production over January and 
February, the figures for the com- 
pleted first quarter strikingly display 
the slump compared with a similar 
period last year. The net loss of output for the three 
months of 1918 compared with the first quarter 
of 1917 is 1,131,403 tons. March’s production of 
3.212,715 tons represents an increase of 894,473 tons 
over February and 809,488 tons over January. The 
average daily production in March was 103,636 tons 
against 77,523 tons in January. The number of active 
stacks was raised from 319 to 340. 

Scrap sellers who have held they are not obliged 
to reduce prices on shipments after April 1 against 
old orders, to accord with the new government sched- 
ule, apparently are on untenable ground. While this 
matter has not called for an official statement, the 
epinion has been expressed that scrap sales are not 
an exception to the rule of revision. 


Iron Output is 
Increased 














Prudent Lending is Imperative 


ENATE and house conferees having finally agreed 
upon terms of the war finance bill, this measure 
probably will become a law shortly. The pur- 

pose of the bill is to aid the financing of essential 
war industries, but critics say that in effect it may 
finance nonessential industries. The bill creates a 
“capital issues committee” to consist of seven mem- 
bers, appointed by the President, with approval by the 
senate. This committee will pass judgment on all 
issues of securities for capital purposes, with a view 
to confining such issues to undertakings necessary to 
the conduct of the war. However, the bill distinctly 
specifies that the committee is not authorized to pass 
upon borrowing by any firm or individual “in the 
ordinary course of business”. In other words, short- 
term borrowing through banks by nonessentials, it 
would seem, not only may proceed as usual, but with 
the War Finance Corp. taking care of the essentials, 
the banks would be better able to fill the money 
needs of the nonessentials. 

But there is another way of looking at this situa- 
tion. The money thus provided the nonessentials with 
greater facility would be expended in competition with 
the government and with vital industries, thus divert- 
ing labor and materials from war purposes. Also, 
this competition would hasten the advances in labor 
and prices, thus introducing inflation. In this connec- 
tion, Governor Strong of the New York federal 
reserve bank last week sent a message to bankers 
which is extremely timely. He urged them voluntarily 
to ‘curtail wasteful and unnecessary borrowing, to 
reduce loans for uses pertaining to luxuries and to 
conserve their surplus credit for the vital industries. 
In this way, as he points out, “we will be so ordering 
our affairs that we are not consuming the supplies 
at home which the armies need at the front”. The 
passing of the war finance bill may relieve the banks 
of a part of the burden of financing essential indus- 
try, but it will not decrease their responsibility to the 
public in keeping money flowing through proper and 
useful channels. 





Necessity Revives Old Methods 


REVIOUS to the enormous increase of manu- 
facturing due to the European war, 90 per cent 
of the grinding wheels used in this country 

were made by what is technically termed the vitrified 
process. In this process the bonding material is a 
high grade of kaolin and its object is to hold the 
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grains of abrasive material The 
involved in making vitrified wheels is comparatively 
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together. process 
long because it is necessary to vitrify the wheels in 
a kiln to melt the bond and cause it to set. It takes 
three days to load a kiln and five days to burn it 
Seven days are allowed for cooling and three days 
for unloading, so that the operation requires 18 days. 

To reduce the manufacturing 
wheels to a minimum, a number of grinding wheel 


time of grinding 
manufacturers are filling rush orders in silicate bond 
In this process, which was first introduced some thirty 
years ago, the bonding material is silicate of soda, or 
water glass as it is commonly called. In making 
grinding wheels by the silicate process the abrasive 
and bonding material in correct proportions is first 
thoroughly mixed and then rammed into molds by 
hand. A short baking completes the process. 

3y employing the silicate bond the grinding wheel 
consumer gets deliveries in the minimum amount of 
time. Urgent calls for quick deliveries rapidly are 
reviving this process and it is found that silicate 
wheels give entire satisfaction on many classes of work 
where vitrified wheels were heretofore used. By 
rejuvenating a manufacturing process of other days 
the war has served a useful purpose. 


Teaching Safety to Furnacemen 


CCIDENTS at blast-furnace plants are not as 
A easily prevented as they are at some other line 
The melting process is intricate 
Each man has his 


of work. 
and requires a great deal of care. 
duty to perform and when he fails to do it through 
ignorance or thoughtlessness, he often endangers the 
When you stop to think of 
the class of workmen that from southern 
Europe and generally seems so unpromising, it is sur- 
Some of 


lives of other workmen. 
comes 


prising that more accidents do not occur. 
these men after working about the furnace for a short 
period are capable of holding a more _ responsible 
position which is given to them when the opportunity 
Disastrous accidents directly attributed 


presents itself. 
which 


io the fault of the furnace 
speaks well for the skill and carefulness of the men 
who comprise that force, drawn as they. are from the 
It shows that such an organization can 


force are rare, 


“labor gang”. 
insure itself against and familiarize itself with the 
hazards of blast furnace That blast furnace 
work is dangerous is borne out by the majority of 
Some life insurance companies 


work. 


insurance companies. 
will not even consider such a risk. 
In a bulletin “Occupational Hazards at Blast-Fur- 
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nace Plants and Accident Prevention” published by the 
bureau of mines it is stated that the majority- of 
accidents cause a loss of time of less than 14 days. 
This means that the burden of financial loss falls 
chiefly upon the workman. 

Practically every accident about a blast furnace is 
a repetition of a similar one at the same plants or 
other plants. A large proportion of these accidents 
can be avoided by the use of common sense, skill 
and prudence, provided the men are familiar with the 
causes of the accidents. Only a small per cent of the 
accidents may be attributed to the fault of the em- 


ployer. 


A Place for Labor Saving 


Society of Mechanical Engineers, the lack of 

proper equipment for the handling of pack- 
age freight at the terminals in this country was 
strongly emphasized. It was pointed out that progress 
in the development of machinery for this work had 
been slow and that the use of the two-wheeled truck, 
as in years gone by, perhaps for the past 60 or 75 


A T THE recent March meeting of the American 


years, still was the rule in pier sheds and the ware- 
houses. When freight was on ship or on track, it 
was asserted, mechanical power was applied liberally, 
but upon the arrival of the freight at the terminal, 
there the application ceased; it was the two-wheeled 
truck, propelled by a muscled unit from southern 
Europe, and in diminishing quantities, that was left 
to cope with continually increasing demands. 

That the two-wheeled truck has maintained its 
position of importance all these years indicates its 
worth. The fact that it not only has served as a 
conveying unit, but as an ideal loading device, has 
made it one which engineers had great difficulty in 
improving upon. 

With the situation as it is today and with the 
bitter experiences in shipping during the past winter, 
an incentive is presented which may carry for this 
line of development. Whether or not any marked 
advance can be made before the termination of the 
war, that alone time can tell, for the problem has 
numerous ramifications. It demands that not only 
attention be given to the development of mechanical 
equipment, but to the principals of terminal design 
and, perhaps, to the structure of railroad equipment 
Lut now that the subject again is up before the atten- 
tion of American engineers, it is to be hoped that 
the work in this direction will be handled vigorously 
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and will be in keeping with best traditions of Amer- 
ican progress and ingenuity. The engineers, in this 
endeavor, may not afford any material aid in the 
prosecution of the war, yet they will be helping to 
meet a situation which is likely to develop with the 
coming of peace. Then embargo on common labor 
from Europe may go into effect and the present 
power behind the two-wheeled truck, perhaps for 
years to come, will be lacking. 


A Puzzle for Clear Brains 


IVEN any group of men who handle any com- 
modity necessitating cross-country transporta- 
tion and it is certain that their conversation 


quickly will turn to the subject of 
An unprecedented winter bringing unparal- 


railroads and 
freight. 
leled demands served only to accentuate a condition 
which is cumulative. 

A jobber of structural material wished to rtish 
steel 140 miles to complete some urgent government 
work. A permit was secured to obtain a car, a 
permit was then forthcoming to load the car and a 
third permit was procured to ‘ship into embargoed 
territory. After that a 300-mile routing was neces- 
sary to get the car around a point known to be con- 
gested past all hope of extricating a shipment. 

Refractories are known to be vital to steel produc- 
tion. The requirements of most large steel plants 
are protected by a reserve which is replenished by 
standing repeat orders with producers. During the 
winter months priority orders which were granted to 
these producers became a mockery, as no cars were 
forthcoming even at the most urgent calls. During 
February one maker could secure only 10 per cent 
of the cars asked to cover immediate crying needs. 
March saw an increased allotment to 30 per cent of 
the requested cars, but the depleted reserves of most 
refractories buyers were hopelessly behind. 

These instances might be 
They represent the general situation now—under fa- 


repeated indefinitely. 
vorable conditions for train operation, unhampered 
by the weather and extra winter traffic. It is true 
that existing congestion along lines converging at 
eastern ports is partially to blame. It is also granted 
that labor conditions and labor shortage at terminals 
and in railway shops may militate against effective 
operations in keeping the trains rolling. The whole 
question seems to display aspects of too much regula- 
tion. One good and substantial set of traffic brains 
seems badly needed. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON 


PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley ..........- $35.20 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 36.15 
Basic, Pittsburgh .......... 32.95 
Basic, eastern Pa........... 32.00 
Basic, Buffalo ....cceceeees 32.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 34.45 
Malleable, Chicago .......+- 33.50 
Malleable, Philadelphia ..... 34.00 to 37.50 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 33.50 
GOVERNMENT SCHEDULE 


1.75 to 2.25 silicon (No. 2 foundry, No. 
2 plain, and No. 3 southern), $33 furnace 


base. 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon (No. 2X, No. 1 
Northern feundry. and No. 2 southern), 


base plus 50c. 
2.75 to 3.25 silicon (No. 1X, No. 2, soft), 
base plus $1. 50. 
Over 3.25 silicon, $34.50, plus $1.00 for 
each % per cent of silicos. 


Wee; Bh, FMR cccccsccesece 35.25 to 35.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh... 33.95 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland... 33.95 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton..... 33.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago..... 33.50 
No. 2 found Chicago..... 33.00 
No. 2X foun ry, ean 34.25 to 34.50 
No. 2X foundry N. J. tide.. 34.25 to 34.50 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo.... 33.50 
No. 2 plain, Philadel ~unhor 33.75 to 34.00 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tide...... 33.75 to 34.00 
No. 2 southern en wt OO 33.00 to 33.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. . 40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago..... 37.50 
No. 2 southern, Phila. -.. 38.30 to 39.40 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland.. 37.50 
No. 2 southern, Boston..... 39.50 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis 35.90 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace... 33.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, Phila..... 36.77 
Virginia, No. ., Jersey ated 37.02 
Virginia, No. Boston. 37.27 
Gray forge, pladhicah aaree 32.95 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace 46.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago 48.54 
Low phos. standard, Phila.. 55.00 to 56.00 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace $0.00 
Low phos., Pittsburgh...... 53.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 37.50 
Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo. 39.75 
Charcoal, southern furnace.. 43.00 
COKE 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace ....... $6.00 
Connellsville foundry ....... 7.00 
Pocahontas furnace ........- 8.00 
Pocahontas foundry ........ 8.00 
New River foundry.......... 8.00 
New River furmace.......... 7.00 
Wise county furnace........ 6.00 
Wise county foundry........ 7.00 
FERROALLOYS 

Ferromanganese, 80 per cent 

SEE \ de ckbaseeeceecte $275.00 
ferromanganese, 70 per cent 

CY Idvsdccesdceves 250.00 
Spiegel, 20 per cent fur... 70.00to 72.50 
Spiegel, contracts, furnace. 70.00 
Ferrocarbon titanium, car- 

loads, maker’s plant..... 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per 

first quarter, pitsburgh’ 180.00 to 190.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

Pitts., remainder of 1918 155.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 9 per cent. $54.00 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 10 per cent. 55.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 11 per cent. 58.30 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent. 61.60 

Ferrosilicon prices at poe. Ky., 


Jackson and New Straitsville, O 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


BILLETS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... $47.50 
Open- hearth, Philadelphia. . 50.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.. 47.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburg Beene ce 47.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 47.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 60.00 
Forging, ne ashesee 63.00 
T BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh..... $51.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown. . 51.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ebene's 51.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 51.00 


WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... $57.00 
Grooved skelp, Pitts........ 2.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pitts........ 3.25¢ 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


(In cents per pound) 


Structural shapes, Pitts.... 3.00c 
Structural shapes, Phila.. 3.185c 
Structural shapes, N. Y.. 3.195¢ 
Structural shapes, Chgo.. 3.00c 
Tank plates, Chicago...... 3.25c 
Tank plates, Pittsbur h.. 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia. 3.435c¢ 
Tank plates, New York.. 3.445¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.90c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago.. 2.90c 
Bars, soft steel, New York 3.095¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Phila.... 3.085¢ 
Bar iron, Chicago aNeeeeees 3.50c 
ee WOR, Peiicaliec ccccese 3.50¢ to 3.685c 
Bar iron, Cleveland....... 3.64c to 3.70c 
Bar iron, New York...... 3.695¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh...... 3.50c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago.. 3.00c 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Angle bars, Pittsburgh base. 3.25¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 3.25¢ 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill 57.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill... 3.00c 
Relaying rails, light, St. L.. 60.00 to 67.00 
Spikes, railroad, Pitts....... 3.90c 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh pecees 4.90c 
Track bolts, Chicago........ 5.115c 
Tie plates, Chicago......... 3.25¢ 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Per 100 Ibs. to jobbers; retailers 5c more) 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... $3.50 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh..... 3.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh. . 3.95 
Polished staples, ~~ ah 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.. 4.35 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh........ 4.00 


CHAIN, PILING, STRIP STEEL 


(In cents per pound) 





Chain, % in. proof coil, Pitts. 8.00c 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts.... 4.00c to 5.00c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% 
inches and wider by 0.100 inch and 
heavier, base per 100 pounds, 6.50c. 
Market Report Index 
Page 
Weekly Market Review..... 829 
cg, Te ee Fr 833 
ED otk ak oe ie oe 835 
Semi-Finished Steel ........ 837 
a 838 
SN Gi wie Hd ocatwaebereaaad 838 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets..... 838 
ES a ee eee ree 839 
Rails and Track Materials.. 839 
SD cub eesuh can ceibabeucen 836 
Se BidacC ews yiwiccvees 840 
Structural Shapes .......... 840 
et I Ae 841 
Merchant and Cast Iron Pipe 841 
NE Peete er Sl Mee he 841 
Nonferrous Markets ....... 844 
Coke By-Products ......... 875 
Machine Tools ..........0.. 878 
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SHEETS 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 5.00c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi... §.215¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 5.00c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 5.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 6.25¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts... 6.25¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chi... 6.465c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. 4.25¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts... 4.25c¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi.. 4.465c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. 4.435c 
TIN PLATE 
(Per 100 Ib. box) 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $7.75 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


Base Pittsburgh 
Black Galv. 


Base Pittsburgh Per cent off 
37 


% to 3 in., butt, steel........ $1 

”% to 3 in., butt, iron........ 33 17 
BOILER TUBES 

Steel, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c. 1..... 30 


Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1........ 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


(Class B Pipe) 


Four-inch, Chicago ......... 57.30 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 54.30 
Four-inch, New York....... 58.35 
Six-inch and over, N. Y. 55.35 
Four-inch, Birmingham .... 52.00 
Six-in. and over, irmingham 49.00 
HOOPS, BANDS, SHAFTING 

Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ......... 3.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2.90¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads.... 17 off to list 

RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. 4.65c 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh..... 4.75¢ 
Rivets yy in. and smaller, Pitts. 45 and 10 off 
NUTS AND BOLTS 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius) 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


BSNS THPORE > ccoccssceccsece 50-5 off 
Ce CRONE cacccccecevocccce 40-10-5 off 
Larger and longer..........+ 40 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


Motes Cheend ccccccccccccces 50-10-5 off 
Se GN on ctdwsceccccecece 50-5 off 
Larger and longer........... 40-10 off 


Cold pressed semi finished hex- 


agon nuts % in. and larger 60-10-10 
Cold pressed semi finished hex- 

agon nuts 7 in. and smaller 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag 

SSNS eecdcesosesseécccece 50-10 off 

NUTS 

Hot pressed, square blank....... 2.50c off 
Hot pressed, square tapped...... 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon blank..... 2.30c off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped..... 2.10c off 
Cold pressed, square blank...... 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, square tapped..... 2.00c off 
Cold pressed, hexagon blank..... 2.25¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon tapped.... 2.00c off 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotation on leading products April 3, average for March, 1918, average for January, 1918, and 
average for April, 1917. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named 


Prices 


April 3, March, 


1918 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $37.25 


Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh.... 33.95 
*No. 2 Foundry pig iron, Pitts. 33.95 
*No. 2, Foundry pig iron, Chi. 33.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 37.50 
Malleable, valley .......cessce 33.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........0<- 33.50 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham 33.50 
*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton 33.00 
Basic, eastern Pa.........sce0- 32.00 
**No. 2X Virginia, furmace.... 33.50 
**No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia 34.25 


Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered 250.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 47.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh 51.00 


Open-hearth sheet bars, Pitts.. 51.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pitts....... 47.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 2.90 
Steel bars, Chicago............ 2.90 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 3.50 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


Average prices Prices Average prices 
Jan., April, April 3, March, Jan., April, 
1918 1918 1917 1918 1918 1918 1917 
$37.25 $37.25 $42.20 Iron bars, Cleveland........... 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.25 
33.95 33.95 39.20 Iron bars, Chicago mill........ $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 $3.19 
33.95 33.95 39.95 Denme, CRROD ceccccccccecces 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.79 
33.00 33.00 39.25 Beams, Pittsburgh ..........+:. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.70 
37.50 37.50 42.25 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 3.185 18 3.185 4.159 
33.50 33.50 36.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 3.25 3.25 3.2 4.5¢ 
33.50 33.50 39.0 Tank plates, Chicago.......... 3.25 3.25 3.25 4.69 
33.50 33.50 35.79 Tank plates. Philadelphia...... 3.435 3 3.435 6.909 
33.00 33.00 38.60 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pitts..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
33.00 33.00 38.2 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pitts. 4.25 4.25 4.25 7 
33.50 33.50 38 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts..... 6.25 6.25 6.2 
34.25 34.25 41.50 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
250.00 250.00 360.00 Connellsville furnace coke...... 6.00 6.00 6.00 
47.50 47.50 72.50 Connellsville foundry coke..... 7.00 7.00 00 87 
51.00 51.00 72.50 Heavy melting steel, Pitts..... 30.00 30.00 00 8.1 
51.00 51.00 72.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 28.75 29.50 29.80 25.15 
47.50 47.50 72.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.. 29.00 0.00 .70 26.6 
2.90 2.90 3.38 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 34.00 00 00 38.50 
2.90 2.90 3.54 No. 1 wrought, Chicago.... 34.00 35 35.00 33.30 
3.50 3.648 3.659 R ling rails, Chicago...... 34.00 35.00 35.30 31.90 
(For Appitionat Prices See Pace 890) 
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uestion of Price Base in Dispute 


Varied Interpretation Whether Basic or No. 2 Foundry Represents Base Figure Under 
New Reductions, Made by Producers and Consumers—Government Allots 


Basic Tonnage for Eastern Users—Unfilled Demands Huge 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Differences of 
opinion exist as to whether or not 


under the new price program the 
base level on pig iron has been 
changed. Prominent trade authorities 


themselves do not agree on this point 
and some consumers are contending 
that purchases they have made for 
second quarter should carry lower 
prices on all grades except No. 2 
foundry and also on silveries and 
the lower grades of bessemer ferro- 
silicon. This contention is made under 
the assumption that the price on 
basic iron represented the base and 
that inasmuch as it has been reduced 
$1 a ton, a corresponding reduction 
should be made in the price of all 
other grades aside from bessemer, 
the new price of which is definitely 
fixed at $35.20, furnace and foundry 
iron, in which the price of No. 2 has 
been maintained by specific action at 
$33. The general committee on steel 
and steel products of the American 
Iron and Steel institute on Nov. 5 
last in officially announcing the 


“schedule of pig iron differentials, said 
that “the base price of No. 2 foundry 
iron and also of basic iron was fixed 


at $33 per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, fur- 


nace.” If basic is held to be the 
base level, then the $1 reduction 
would have to be made in other 
grades except No. 2 foundry and 


bessemer iron or the differentials be- 
come $1 greater. On the other hand, 
if No. 2 foundry is regarded as the 
base price, the only changes will 
relate to basic and bessemer. It is 
understood that the general commit- 
tee of the institute is going to give 
an interpretation on this disputed 
point at once. In the meantime the 
prevailing opinion of the trade is 
that the only price changes made are 
in basic and in bessemer, though this 
view is hotly combated by some cou- 
sumers. The matter has been called 
to the attention of the war industries 
board. No letup has developed in the 
demand for steelmaking grades, espe- 
cially for basic, of which there is an 
acute shortage. Inquiries for bessemer 
are not so pressing and those for 
foundry have fallen off. There has 
been some trading through middle- 
men of basic for sheet bars, consumers 
of the latter paying the difference in 
the fixed prices. A valley consumer 


has come into the market for besse- 
mer and is willing to take any amount 
that can be The Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, O., is asking for 
10,000 to 20,000 tons of basic iron for 
last half, and the Union Steel Casting 
Co., Pittsburgh, for 5000 to 7000 tons 
of bessemer. It is understood the 
Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., 
has been unable to cover its basic 
requirements. Some consumers who 
are urgently in need of tonnages have 
appealed to the war industries board. 
The regular sales averages by W. P. 
Snyder & Co., for March, show the 
fixed prices of $36.30 and $33, furnace, 
basic. 


secured. 


respectively, for bessemer and 


Strive Hard for Supplies 


Boston, April 1—A strong demand 
for iron for prompt delivery continues 
available it is 
satisfy demand. 
local agents and 


but with almost none 
a big problem to 
The chief effort of 
brokers has been to secure supplies for 
customers who are 


matter of supplies. 


some of their 
badly off in the 
No time, effort or expense has been 
spared in this effort and there are nu- 
where personal visits 


merous cases 
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have been made to the furnaces to get 
them to release supplies even at the 
expense of some other customers. 
There is little evidence, however, that 
the current inquiries in a majority of 
cases represent urgent needs; the New 
Haven road slapped on an embargo 
on inward freight on March 12 and on 
March 23, extended it to all its junc- 
tion points, and the fear of delays in 
deliveries naturally makes’ melters 
rather anxious to be covered. One 
consumer has been looking for 1000 
tons for May and June delivery for 
instance, which is merely made be- 
cause there is a danger that 1500 tons 
contracted for will be held up long 
enough to create a scarcity. There 
are numerous such cases. But New 
England must look farther ahead in 
its forward bookings than other sec- 
tions of the country owing to the 
uncertainties about winter deliveries 
and with the question of prices out 
of the way until July 1, it is expected 
that before long there will be more 
activity for last half. No Connellsville 
coke has been coming into New Eng- 
has gone 
of by- 


business 
makers 


land and current 
largely to the local 
product oven coke. 


Second Half Foundry Sold 


New York, April 1—Many of the 
largest eastern consumers, as well as 
a great number of the smaller melt- 
ers, have not yet closed for their 
pig iron requirements for second 
half, and due to the extent to which 
the furnaces are sold ahead, it is 
difficult to gather where their re- 
quirements will come from. It is esti- 
mated that the entire eastern produc- 
tion now is sold up to the end of 
the third quarter. Inquiries are com- 
ing out right along for good sized 
tonnages, but the furnaces as a rule, 
are paying no attention to these. 
Only in a few cases have second half 
been taken on during the 
past week. An eastern Pennsylvania 
maker, which previously had _ sold 
second half foundry on an extensive 
scale, has closed further tonnage for 
this position but since has withdrawn 
from the market. A _ Virginia fur- 
nace has opened its books and is offer- 
ing some second half foundry and 
a western Pennsylvania producer also 
is selling limited tonnages of foun- 
dry for second half. Among the 
interesting transactions of the week 
were sales, aggregating a fair-sized 
total, of foundry iron by a southern 
furnace for immediate shipment to 
this district. The iron is to be shipped 
on special permit to consumers who 
need it for urgent government pur- 
poses. The General Electric Co. wants 
an indefinite tonnage of foundry for 
second half. Among numerous in- 


tonnages 
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quiries for second half foundry is one 
from the McNab & Harlan Mfg. Co., 
Paterson, N. J., for 1800 tons. A 
New York state melter is inquiring 
for indefinite tonnages of basic and 
malleable for second half. Leading 
Connecticut malleable interests. re- 
cently have been sounding the mar- 
ket for a round tonnage of this grade. 


Government Supplies Basic 


Philadelphia, April 2.—Government 
regulation of pig iron distribution is 
becoming a market factor here. Nu- 
merous consumers on government 
work will receive tonnage by alloca- 
tion of the director of steel supply 
which otherwise would go elsewhere 


or could not be delivered. To re- 


lieve shortage at one eastern mill 
government requisitioned 1000 tons 
of basic from a Schuylkill furnace 
and this was shipped immediately. 
The Lukens Steel Co., which has 
been suffering from shortage, has 
effected arrangement with the gov- 
ernment whereby it will receive 5000 
to 6000 tons of basic monthly from 
the south. Negotiations have been 


started for the requisitioning by the 
government from a New York state 
furnace of a large tonnage of stand- 
ard low phosphorus iron for a large 
eastern consumer. This will super- 
sede other bookings to large extent. 
the week include several 
thousand tons second half foundry 
iron for Pennsylvania railroad and 
several thousand tons copper-bearing 
phosphorus iron for the last 
Other business comprised small 
gray forge 


Sales of 


low 
half. 
tonnages 


for quick 


of foundry and 


delivery. 
Shortage More Pronounced 


suffalo, April 2—The scarcity of 
pig iron looms up from week to 
week now as the outstanding feature 
of the situation and this condition 
appears to be increasingly evident, 
rather than diminishingly so. Noth- 
ing more than the small lots which 
have constituted the only market of 
the past several weeks, is being 
disposed of. Producers have reached 
the stage where the taking on of 
extra commitments becomes hazardous 
i the uncertain coke sup- 
furnace not-regarded as 
a merchant furnace, but which has 
been selling rather freely up till a 
month ago, now has retired from the 


in view of 


plies. One 


market. It is sold up until the third 
quarter. Two of this interest’s stacks 
are out. One will be blown in May 
1 on basic which will be used by 


the producer’s own steel mills while 
the other will be put in on the same 
date on ferromanganese. As events 
now shape themselves, it would not 
appear likely that there will be any 
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large contracting by any district fur- 
nace for the next couple of months, 
unless the operating situation is im- 
The demand 


proved. keeps up 


strongly. 
Expect Heavy Allocations 


Cleveland, April 2.—Producers are 
anticipating that the government will 
be called upon to make heavy alloca- 
tions of pig iron orders for delivery 
after July owing to the 
many consumers to buy for that posi- 
tion in the open market. New alloca- 
tions the past week have been small. 
The 1000 tons of foundry and 2000 
still 
appear to be in 


inability of 


tons of bessemer for Italy 
open. 
a fairly comfortable position for the 
second quarter but remains a 


large uncovered requirement for the 


are 
Consumers 


there 


last half which is the subject of a 
continuing heavy inquiry. Sellers are 
accepting practically nothing of this 


owing to their sold-up condition. The 


unfilled demand in steelmaking now 


is very large. A valley sheetmaker 
who has been seeking 15,000 tons of 
basic monthly has partially closed 


with a nearby maker. An Ohio river 
steelmaker again is inquiring for 30,000 
tons for second, third fourth 
quarter and another southern Ohio 
plant for 10,000 tons for third quarter. 


and 


Chicago Inquiry Persists 


April 2.—Though 
pig iron 
their entire 
for several 


local 
been fully 
production 

continues 


Chicago, 
makers of 
sold for 


have 
1918 
weeks, inquiry 
to come out, not only from local melt- 
The 
obtain in 
other producing centers as efforts by 
Chicago foundrymen to buy elsewhere 
have met with little One 
possibility remains in the fact that a 
merchant furnace at Milwaukee which 
has been out of blast 
may become 


ers but from a distance as well. 


same condition seems to 


success. 


for some time 
active during the last 
half and furnish some additional iron. 
This will not take place yntil July 1, 
and perhaps later, on account of the 
The ‘principal producer 
in Chicago has taken a few contracts 


fuel situation. 


beyond its production with the under- 


standing that they will be filled if 
conditions work out to make this 
possible. One inquiry just received 
is from the Andrews Steel Co. 


Newport, Ky., for 5000 to 10,000 tons 


of northern basic for second quarter 
and an equal tonnage for third quar- 
ter. An _ inquiry 
cently from a Buffalo consumer ask- 


ing 15,000 tons of malleable. A round 


was received re- 


tonnage recently asked by a St. Louis 
basic user is not known to have been 


filled. Southern makers have not yet 
begun to offer iron freely for last 
half although indications are that 
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something will be done along this line. 
Embargoes preventing shipments to 
certain points have released some ton- 
nage for spot selling which has re 
lieved the situation somewhat. 


Metal Can't be Had 


Cincinnati, April 1.—The reduction 
of $1 a ton on basic will bring out 
no new business in this territory. 
Should basic producers in any dis- 
trict announce that they were able to 
take on more business this year, there 
would be a scramble on the part of 
consumers here to get under cover. 
The scarcity of metal now is of more 
consequence than the price fixed. The 
Ironton district has practically been 
cleaned up of all grades of iron with 
the exception of some foundry iron 
that will probably be offered later 
for last half shipment. As this ton- 
nage will be so limited, the furnaces 
are hesitating about putting the metal 
on the market. Then, too, they also 
have to reckon with the possible con- 
tingency of having to shut down for 
repairs. Southern foundry iron is 
being sold in small tonnages for last 
half shipment, and a little off iron 
is to be had for the second quarter. 


Sales at Lowest Ebb 

St. Louis, March 30.—The past week 
has been marked by a _ continued 
heavy demand for pig iron from the 
district proper and from points log- 
ically well out of the zone normally 
supplied from this center. Against 
this is reported probably the smallest 
aggregate of actual sales noted since 
the beginning of the war. Merchant 
furnaces here are out of the market, 
being sold to capacity to the end of 
the year. Representatives of northern 
makers have received no further allot- 
ments for disposal, and the same is 
true of eastern producers. Customers 
are being informed the best possi- 
ble arrangements will be made for 
them when there is anything to 
sell, but so far as could be gathered, 
no contracts to speak of were closed. 


Furnace Companies Cautious 


sirmingham, Ala., April 2.—While 
the revision of the pig iron prices by 
the government has been temporarily 
settled,southern furnace companies are 
preceeding cautiously. They are sell- 
ing only in small lots and mainly to 
regular customers. There is but little 
if any iron obtainable from the prob- 
able make for the second quarter of 
the year. The sales being consum- 
mated are for last half delivery. Up- 
ward of 50 per cent of the probable 
make for the last half of the year has 


been sold. However, material in- 


crease in the make is looked for at 
least eight months of the year. 
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Coke Shipments Unstable 


Car Supply Again Drops to Low Mark—By-Product Plants 
Instructed to Supply Local Foundry Trade 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—The car sup- 
ply in the Connellsville coke region 
is irregular. On the Monongahela 
railroad today the average was 70 
per cent, yesterday it was 60 per cent 
and 30 per cent is promised for to- 
morrow. During the past week the 
supply fell off greatly and averaged 
only 30 per cent, the lowest it has 
been in a long period, comparing 
with 60 per cent for the preceding 
week, which was the greatest since 
last fall. It is the opinion that some 
loaded cars have been held at fur- 
naces which had accumulated stocks 
and were unable to find additional 
space for piling. These supplies have 
been greatly reduced, however, and 
unless the improvement in the situa- 
tion is made at once, it is likely that 
furnaces will again find themselves 
running extremely short of fuel. Ef- 
forts are being made to have virtually 
a full supply of cars within the 
next two weeks. There is practically 
no free coke being offered, and no new 
contracts are being made. Occasional- 
ly there are offerings of coke for 
shipment to restricted destinations. 
This has been especially true for de- 
livery to points served by the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie railroad. Since 
the reduced leve! of $32 for basic 
iron became effective, coke contracts 
made on a sliding scale basis last 
fall for delivery during the second 
quarter will take lower levels. The 
contracts for the most part were made 
on bases of 5 to 1 and 4% to 1 and 
under these the coke price for April, 
May and June delivery will be cut 20 
to 22 cents per ton. The plan of the 
fuel administration toissue licenses to 
coke and coal jobbers which was 
to be effective April 1 has not been 
placed in effect. Applications for 
licenses have been made by jobbers 
and dealers and it is assumed that the 
plan will be started soon. Some deal- 
ers and jobbers are of the opinion 
that the licensing system will cause 
confusion. Production during the 
week ended March 23 totaled 339,580 
tons as compared with 336,122 tons 
for the preceding week according to 
Connellsville Courier. 


Further Sales in East 


New York, April 1.—Some addi- 
tional second half tonnage of foundry 
coke has been sold in this district 
during the past week by a western 
Pennsylvania beehive maker, who pre- 
viously had closed numerous con- 


tracts for this position. This interest 
since has withdrawn, and no bechive 
coke now is being offered here. Addi- 
tional sales of by-product foundry 
coke have been made by both New 
England and New Jersey producers. 


Local Demand is Served 


Cleveland, April 2.—Local consum- 
ers of foundry coke, under orders from 
the fuel administration, are drawing 
upon the by-product plant of the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. to the extent that 
the latter is able to supply this de- 
mand. The local blast furnaces of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. also 
are obtaining a portion of their sup- 
plies from the McKinney coke plants. 
The blast furnaces of the McKinney 
Steel Co. in western Pennsylvania are 
being served from the ovens of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. This arrange- 
ment is in keeping with the plan of 
the fuel administration to pool coke 
shipments in order to avoid long hauls 
and thereby effect a saving of cars. 


Shipments Are Slow 


Cincinnati, April 1—Mild weather 
has brought out only spasmodic im- 
provement in the coke situation. Ship- 
ments are being moved too slowly 
to destination according to the gen- 
eral complaint. No furnace coke is 
sold and very few foundry sales are 
on the books of different agencies. 


Deliveries Move Up 


St. Louis, March 30.—Consumers of 
coke in this district are complaining 
less on the score of deliveries from 
eastern ovens. An average of 50 per 
cent early in the month has been 
raised to close to 70 per cent. The 
favorable weather is loosening up 
congestion, and cars are more plenti- 
ful. Here, however, the betterment 
ends abruptly. It has been impossi- 
ble to buy anything more than a few 
scattering cars for early shipment, and 
spot fuel is out of the question. Inquiries 
continue to deluge local dealers 
Southern producers are offering abso- 
lutely nothing. Smelters in the Mis- 
souri lead and zinc districts are hard 
pressed for supplies, and conditions 
in the southwestern states is hope- 
less. Fuel administration officials in 
the southwest have been exerting 
pressure here to obtain relief, but 
thus far have had but scant success. 
Production by by-product plants in 
this general region has picked up to 
some extent. 
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Pushing Commission Fight 


Scrap Interests Circulate Petitions to Gain Support of Consumers— 
Shipment Prices Expected to be Reduced—Market Weakens 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 890 


Philadelphia, April 2—Scrap dealers 
and brokers are adopting more vigor- 
ous tactics in pushing their claims 
for a 3% per cent commission on 
sales. They are circulating petitions 
for consumers’ signatures which are 
to be presented to the price-fixing 
committee of the war industries board. 
Certain sellers who have taken the 
position that they were not obliged 
to revise prices downward on present 
shipments against sales which were 
made prior to April 1 are being ad- 
vised that their position is contrary 
to the President’s announcement of 
Dec. 28 last. This provided that all 
contracts entered after that date 
should contain a revision clause so 
that the price should be in accord 
with the official figure ruling at the 
time of delivery. The local market 
is weaker and new business is of 
moderate extent. Frices generally 
have been adjusted to the general 
reduction of $1 a ton in all grades. 


Melting Attracts Attention 


Buffalo, April 2—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap is strong with offer- 
ings slightly heavier than they have 
been during the past week or 10 days. 
Several large railroad lists are now 
before the market and will be closed 
this week. They will, it is under- 
stood, go directly to the consumer. 
A picking up of sales was noticed 
especially for delivery within the dis- 
trict. The automatic effect of the 
reductions in steel scrap on the price 
schedule is to reduce the current 
prices on each grade. Considerable 
interest attaches to the meeting in 
Cleveland in the near future of the 
central division of the Association 
of Scrap Dealers with the western 
and eastern divisions. Local dealers 
believe that the decisions arrived at 
will touch matters of vital interest 
to the dealers. The existing price 
schedule will probably come in for 
a large share of attention. 


Market is Softer 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Several grades 
of scrap show a softening and are 
being quoted below recent maximums. 
Sales of heavy melting steel have 
been made by producers in eastern 
Ohio to consumers at $28 and $28.50 
f.o.b. consuming point as compared 
with the new government price of 
$29 on this grade. It is not believed, 
however, that dealers and _ brokers 
have shaded this quotation. Pro- 


ducers also have sold No. 1 cupola 
cast scrap, the maximum price for 
which now is $34, at between $32 and 
$34. The price of stove plate, which 
is not regulated, is easier, and this 
grade is quotable at $22. Transactions 
between dealers and consumers are 
almost entirely lacking. Supplies are 


reported to be somewhat more 
abundant, but not sufficient to meet 
the demands of this district, which 


consumes 44 per cent of the output 
of scrap in the country, but produces 
only 24 per cent. This situation gives 
a firmer tone to this market than is 
applicable to other consuming dis- 
tricts. The fact that prices are fixed 
on a delivered basis acts to the dis- 
advantage of Fittsburgh consumers, 
it is claimed, because the natural 
tendency is for scrap to move to the 
nearest point of consumption. Sug- 
gestions are said to have been made 
to the price-fixing committee of the 
war industries board to change the 
price bases so it will be less difficult 
for Pittsburgh consumers to get sup- 
plies. It is also reported that the 
committee on iron and steel products 
of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute is considering the idea of chang- 
ing the Classification of No. 1 cast 
and malleable scrap for cupola use 
and that the prices may be reduced 
slightly, perhaps 50 cents a ton. Deal- 
ers and brokers are anxiously waiting 
for an announcement on commissions. 


Prices Generally Decline 


New York, April 2.—The general 
reduction of $1 in all prices of scrap 
was the outstanding development in 
the old material market here during 
the past week. This, in conjunction 
with the general weakness of the 
market has resulted in a further de- 
cline in virtually all going prices. 
Dealers report trading as a whole as 
being dull and in addition are holding 
material until the market again shows 
some signs of strength. In fact, cast 
scrap appears to be the only descrip- 
tion for which there is any particular 
demand. Prices in this instance are 
firm. Another grade which is hold- 
ing up well is city wrought, but this 
is not due to demand but to the 
scarcity of this material. The other 
extreme is found in turnings. 


Market is Weakened 


Cincinnati, April 1—Little confusion 
has resulted from the recent price 
changes that take effect today, but 
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the action has tended to weaken the 
market. Dealers are not willing to 
accumulate any large amount of scrap, 
especially when the commission ques- 
tion still is unsolved. A great deal 
of scrap is being received at the 
yards that has to be sorted, which is 
only one item of expense that the 
dealers are put to in handling the 
material and for which no provision 
is made in the government prices. 
An improvement in shipments to Pitts- 


burgh is reported one day and de- 
nied the next, because the railroad 
situation is one that the average 
shipper cannot understand. Freight 


embargoes are raised today and put on 
again tomorrow. 


Conditions Are Stagnant 


Cleveland, April 2.—Scrap iron and 
steel trading in this district is more 
inactive than last week, if that be 
possible. Announcement of the new 
prices without any enlightenment on 
the matter of commission has only 
served to make the market more stag- 
nant. The country is reported well 
cleaned of scrap, while dealers have 
been out of the running so far as rail- 
road material is concerned. Conse- 
quently, some of the most fruitful 
sources of supply have been eliminat- 
ed. Yards of dealers here are pretty 
clean, too, and consumers have fairly 
good stocks on hand. Cleveland deal- 
ers are sanguine over the prospects 
of being granted a commission, and 
report consumers showing no hesi- 
tancy in signing petitions asking that 
this allowance be restored. Outside 
of the official $1 reduction, no price 
changes are reported inasmuch as 
trading has been nil. The only sale 
of importance in the past few days 
was one of $39 in low phosphorus 
scrap. 


Adjust to New Prices 


Boston, April 1—The scrap 
market has been somewhat upset by 
the announcement of the new govern- 
ment prices, but once the changes 
became clear to the trade, business 
went forward again in the usual chan- 


local 


nels. Practically all grades are af- 
fected by the new price schedules. 
Railroad embargoes are_ restricting 


the movement of scrap to consuming 
points outside of New England, and 
there was a report this morning that 
all eastern roads soon would estab- 
lish a two-weeks’ embargo. Cast 
scrap is not selling with much snap, 
but sellers are not inclined to sacrifice 
profits for the sake of business. 
Wholesale dealers’ paying prices per 
gross ton, f.o.b. cars, shipping points, 
follow: Wrought No. 1 yard, $29 to 
$29.50; horseshoes, $29 to $29.50; cot- 


ton ties, $24; stove plate, $22; No. 1 
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machinery, $31; No. 2 machinery, $29; 
car axles, steel, $43; iron, $43 re- 
rolling rails, $30; bundled barrel 
hoops, $21; iron boiler plate, $34; 
wrought iron pipe, new specifications, 
$29; steel rails, $25.50; No. 1 railroad 


steel, $25.50 heavy melting steel, 
25.50; axle turnings, $22; machine 
shop turnings, $15 to $15.50; cast 


borings, $15.50; drop forge trimmings, 
$24; cast iron car wheels, whole, $27, 
broken, $31. 


Supplies Are Limited 


St. Louis, March 30.—Despite the 
announcement of new official prices, 
there has been very little change in 
the market locally for scrap iron 
and steel. About the only ,reductions 
noted in dealers’ lists are on grades 
which were selling at the maximum 
prior to the $1 cut. Dealers here 
think the threatened great scarcity of 


pig iron is the main argument in 
favor of firm scrap prices. A ma- 
jority of the important consumers 


of melting steel are working on gov- 
ernment contracts and have intimated 
they are not over-generously supplied 
with raw material. Dealers have been 
pushing the carriers on deliveries, and 
while some improvement is noted in 
this respect, there is still much left 
to be desired. Country receipts have 
been relatively light. While many 
consumers are willing to pay top 
prices for prompt delivery, dealers are 
unable to promise anything inside 
of 60 days. Considerable anxiety. is 
expressed among dealers and brokers 
relative to commissions and other 
features of the new regulations. Rail- 
road offerings this week were nil. 


Chicago Market Quiet 


Chicago, April 2—Conditions in the 
scrap iron and steel market in Chi- 
cago continue quiet, the recent reduc- 
tion on maximums of $1 having un- 
settled the market to some extent and 
buyers and sellers stili are awaiting 
developments. No particular objec- 
tion has been raised to the changes, 
and the market probably will resume 
its regular swing in a short time. De- 
mand is not heavy on the part of 
most buyers and there seems to be 
an inclination on the part of holders 
of scrap not to offer too freely at 
present. The greatest point of scarc- 
ity seems to be in rerolling rails, 
which are almost absent from the 
market, and users of this form of 
scrap have difficulty in obtaining any- 
thing like their requirements. Rail- 
roads are offering comparatively lit- 
tle, the Chicago & Northwestern hav- 
ing just issued a list containing 4100 
tons, of which 750 tons are steel rails 
and 500 tons No. 1 wrought. 
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to the Kast 


Congestion of Certain Finishing Mills Lead to Increased Sales 


Sheet Makers in Desperate Straits to Get Bars 


Philadelphia, April 2.—Congestion 
at some finishing mills has enabled 
certain middle western producers to 


sell some semifinished steel in the 
east. One such sale involved 9000 
tons of siabs; another 500 tons of 


slabs; a third several thousand tons 
of billets; and also a _ considerable 
tonnage of high carbon billets and 
slabs. The shortage of raw steel con- 
tinues acute, however, due to the 
inability to get sheet bars despite 
the fact it is covered by contracts. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. is rolling 
sheet bars both at Bethlehem and 
Sparrows Point. The N. & G. Taylor 
Co. is inquiring for several thousand 
tons of sheet bars. A Philadelphia 
district mill wants 2000 tons of billets 
for rerolling into large rounds. 
Numerous other inquiries are current. 


Heavy Inquiries Continue 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Pressing and 
numerous inquiries are coming to 
makers and sellers of sheet bars in 
which there is an acute shortage. 
One small lot was sold in this dis- 
trict to a nearby consumer during 
the past week. Production now is 
estimated at about 90 per cent of 
capacity and it is possible that some 
light offerings may be made within 
a week or so, but they will fall greatly 
below the demand. Inquiries for slabs 
have fallen off. A platemaker in the 
east is understood to have bought 
2000 tons in this market during the 
past week. Inquiries for forging bil- 
lets and for discard steel are more 
numerous. The former are extremely 
scarce and the government price of 
$60, Pittsburgh, represents the mini- 
mum at which tonnages could be 
bought. The market for discard bil- 
lets is firmer. While it recently was 
possible to buy 4 x 4-inch discards at 
$5 or $6 under the government price 
of $47.50, Pittsburgh, for regular bil- 
lets, the level now appears to have 
inoved up to about the price on soft 
billets. Some brokers are understood 
to have been able to get lots at $1 
a ton under this figure. Small discard 
billets including sizes under 4 x 4 
inches for rerolling also command 
the government price of $51, Pitts- 
burgh, for soft steel, in most cases 


where quotations are being made. 

Market is Quiet 
Pittsburgh, April 2.—Activity that 
was expected by this time has not 
developed in the market for cold 
Makers of auto- 


rolled strip steel. 


mobiles still have stocks on hand 
despite the fact that they have not 
taken any sizeable’ tonnages for sev- 
eral months. Their supplies, how- 
ever, are reported to be almost deplet- 
ed and it is believed they will come 
into the market Makers have 
piled some stock and are able to 
make early delivery on requirements. 
The car supply has improved. 


soon. 


Consumers are Desperate 
Cleveland, April 3.—Consumers of 
sheet bars in the northern Ohio dis- 
trict nigh desperate 
the failure of their sources of supply 
to fill even old contracts. Some 
sheet mills cannot get shipments of 
jirst quarter delivery material, and 
producers declare there is no use to 
sell for second quarter when they 
are unable to complete first quarter 
contracts. Some Ohio sheet mills are 
operating at about 40 per cent of 
capacity, and managers are trying to 
wring bars from mills under every 
sort of pressure, but without avail. 
More attention is being given to the 
possibilities of using shell steel dis- 
card steel as a substitute for certain 


are well over 


grades of sheets, but this change 
would -entail such changes in mill 
practice and equipment as to cause 


mills to shrink from it at present. 
However, before the end of the year 
shell discard stcel may become more 
of a market factor, say conservative 
sheet mill managers. 


. 

Full Operations 
Shown by Open-Hearth Plants, But 
Bessemer Works Less Active 
Youngstown, O., April 3.—Reports 
for the week ending March 30 show 
that in this and the Greater Pitts- 
burgh districts, by-product coke ovens 
were operating at 93 per cent, a de- 
crease of 1 per cent over the previous 
week; blast furnaces were operating 
at 92 per cent, the same as the week 
before; open-hearth at 98 per cent 
compared with 88 per cent one week 
earlier; and ,bessemer plants at 83 
per cent, a decrease of 3 per cent 

over the previous week. 

With all but one steel company 
reporting, there are 26,000 tons of 
steel piled in this city on account 
of embargoes and a shortage of cars. 
This company reported the previous 
week that 10,000 tons of steel were 
stocked. This would bring the ag- 
gregate to 36,000 tons as against 
38,000 tons reported last week. 
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Bars Difhecult to Place 


Only Smaller Sizes Usually Offered in Open Market—Implement 
Trade Now is Well Covered for Future 


Chicago, April 2.—Soft steel bars 
now under contract with western 
mills are sufficient to fill their sched- 
ules far in the future. Aside from 
recent contracting by agricultural imple- 
ment makers to cover their necessities 
for the present year, practically noth- 
ing is being taken outside of govern- 
ment allotments. The agricuitural 
implement business has gone prin- 
cipally to the leading interest, which 
has had most of this business in the 
past and all users are understood to 
have covered for their 1918 needs. 
Government allotments are fairly 
heavy, although not as much for bars 


as for plates and shapes. Railroads 
are not inquiring, awaiting action 
from Washington. Bar iron mills 


find conditions somewhat quieter, war 
requirements not now being so much 
in evidence, and most buying is mod- 
erate tonnages with specifications ac- 
companying the order. In fact, al- 
most all contracts now on books are 
for spot delivery, although a few 
contracts for wagon material have 
been taken covering first half require- 
ments. When the government’s or- 
der for railroad cars is placed, it is 
expected to call for considerable ton- 
nages of bar iron. Mills rerolling 
hard steel bars from rails find more 
business presenting itself than can 
be accommodated. There is great 
scarcity of rails, railroads putting 
much less tonnage of this material 
on the market than usual. Mills are 
able to contract for only as much 
hard steel bars as they are able to 
cover by their rail purchases. Rein- 
forced concrete users are not inquir- 
ing and most of the present demand 
is from manufacturers. 


Small Sizes Only Obtainable 


Philadelphia, April 2—Steel bars 
continue hard to get except in the 
smaller sizes. The Donner Steel Co. 
has disposed of an additional tonnage 
in sizes up to 2 inches. Iron bars 
remain quiet. Large orders for bolts, 
spikes and rivets are being placed for 
shipyards. The American International 
Ship Corp. has distributed a good- 
sized bolt tonnage. 


Fair Demand Shown 


Pittsburgh, April 2—Fair demand 
exists for steel bars and some of the 
independent mills are able to book 
considerable tonnages for delivery 
to implement manufacturers and other 
users, mostly for second and third 


quarter shipment. It is understood 
that some makers are actively solicit- 
ing business. Others are able to take 
care of their regular trade only owing 
to the sharp reduction in output which 
they had suffered up to recently and 
also on account of heavy government 
orders. The market for iron bars 
is active and a great deal of the ton- 
nage is being made for the govern- 


ment. 

Selling is Cut Down 
Buffalo, April 2.—Instructions to 
discontinue further bar contracting, 


owing to the heavy government re- 
quirements have been issued to some 


steel mill representatives here. A 
local mill which is sold two months 
ahead on bars, still is contracting, 


but cautiously in order to be able to 
take care of any forthcoming gov- 
ernment requirements. 


Big Inquiries are Current 


Chicago, April 2.—Inquiry for nuts 
and bolts has been much stimulated 
recently and during the past week 
one inquiry for 6,000,000 bolts and 
nuts was received in this district and 
yesterday another inquiry for 10,000,000 


for the use of the government in 
France was received. Demand for 
turnbuckles is also on the increase, 


large numbers being used in the con- 
struction of airplane hangars, an in- 
quiry within the last few days, in- 
volving 100,000 of these. In addition 
to this heavy government inquiry, 
there is a demand for the same ma- 
terial from other directions. 


Operations are Improved 


Pittsburgh, March 2.—Makers of 
nuts, bolts and rivets report. that 
the car supply has improved greatly 
and operations are estimated at 75 
per cent of capacity. Fair-sized orders 
are being received, most of them for 
the government, either directly or in- 
directly. Shipments on regular com- 
mercial requirements are being given 
in from 30 to 60 days, while on special 
business they are deferred from 90 
to 120 days. 


Wait for New Classification 


Pittsburgh, April 2. -—- Makers of 
steel strip and hoop _ steel and 
bands are awaiting an  announce- 
ment by the committee on _ iron 


and steel of the American Iron and 
Steel institute regarding the reclassifi- 
cation of those products so that they 
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will take a single base proper differ- 
ential. The price of 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 
for bands is not at all attractive and 
it is desired to remove them 
the steel bar card. Fairly active de- 
mand exists for hoop steel, which is 
going to miscellaneous interests, but 
chiefly to makers of oil barrels. 


from 


Fair Demand is Made 


April 2.—Demand or 
fairly 


Pittsburgh, 
cold rolled shafting is 
A considerable portion of the tonnages 
is being taken for the government, 
either directly or The 
smaller sizes, such as 2-inch, are not 
being inquired for as freely as the 
larger diameters which are needed for 
the manufacture of munitions. Deliv- 
ery on the former is being made in 
producers, while 


active. 


indirectly. 


60 days by some 
shipments on larger sizes are deferred 
from three to four months. Machinery 
interests are buying fair-sized lots, 
while demand from the screw stock 
trade is quiet. 


Stronger Prices 


Shown in Ferromanganese—Spiegel 
and Ferrocarbon Titanium 


New York, April 1—The subcom- 
mittee on ferroalloys of the American 
Iron and Steel institute held another 
meeting today to consider the pro- 
posal to reduce the number of units 
in standard ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen, respectively, from 80 and 20 
to 70 and 16. It is expected that 
an announcement on this matter will 
be made to the trade shortly by the 
subcommittee. 

Inquiry for spiegeleisen is active, 
and it is estimated that some 4000 to 
5000 tons now are wanted, mainly for 
second half. The market is strong 
at $70 for 16 per cent for any ship- 
ment. 

Prices on ferromanganese have ad- 
vanced. Asking prices now are na 
lower than $275, delivered, for 80 
per cent metal, and $250 for 70 per 
cent. Sales of the week include 500 
tons of English ferromanganese for 
delivery over April to August, in- 
clusive. 

Fifty per cent ferrosilicon for prompt 
shipment is being sold at somewhat 
lower prices than those prevailing 
of late, by interests who only recently 
began to produce metal. Car- 
loads for shipment the next 
four to eight weeks are being sold 
at $170 to $180 per ton, delivered. 
On absolutely spot requirements it is 
believed that $190 could not be shaded. 
Contracts are going at all the way 
from $155 to $175, delivered, depend- 
ing upon the buyer and seller. De- 


this 
within 
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mand, while rather quiet, is sufficient 
to prevent any accumulation of stocks. 

Demand for ferrotungsten is some- 
what quieter. The largest prospec- 
tive transaction involves 300 tons for 
Italy, for which government officials 
at Washington, are negotiating. The 
market on 70 per cent ferrotungsten 
continues to be quoted at $2.25 to 
$2.30 per pound at the furnace. 

Round advances were put into effect 
on ferrocarbon-titanium on April 1. 
The former price of $160 per net ton 
at makers’ plant for carloads has 
been raised to $200, makers’ plant. 
For lots between 1 ton and a carload, 
the new price is $220 per net ton, 
and for less than ton lots, $250 per 
net ton. 


Sales Made on New Bases 


Pittsburgh, April 2—Sales of ferro- 


manganese and spiegeleisen have been 
made in this district on the newly 
adopted bases. The standard for the 
former was reduced from 80 per cent 
to 70 per cent and that for the latter 


from 20 to 22 per cent to 16 to 18 
per cent. The base prices on the old 


standards have been maintained on the 
new ones and 70 per cent ferroman- 
ganese is quoted at $250, delivered 
for spot and first half and 16 to 18 
per cent spiegeleisen is at $70, fur- 
nace, both for and contract. 
Good sized inquiries are pending for 
ferromanganese. It is understood that 
the price per unit above 70 per cent 
has not been definitely decided upon, 
but that probably it will be $3.50 to 


spot 


$4, depending on the delivery, and 
that for spiegeleisen will be about 
the same. The Pittsburgh Crucible 


Steel Co. has taken 400 tons of 16 to 
18 per cent for April- 
May-June delivery at $70, furnace. 


spiegeleisen 


Snap Up Old Quotations 


Cleveland, April 2—Buyers of fer- 


romanganese in this district who have 
had open recently quotations of $250, 
delivered, have been taking advantage 


of these in view of the market’s 
advance. Probably 1000 tons for last 
half were closed in the week. The 


market is quoted at $275, delivered. 
Ferro in Demand 


Chicago, April 2.—Strong demand 
for ferromanganese has been experi- 
enced recently and considerable sell- 
ing has been done. The local pro- 
ducer is said to be sold to about 
75 per cent of last half production. 
The price has been $250 at the fur- 
nace but some selling has been done 
elsewhere at $275, delivered. With 
ore conditions uncertain, sellers are 
extremely careful in obligating them- 
selves. 
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Await Great Car Award 


Government Takes Bids on 100.000 Cars of Standardized Type 
and Many Locomotives—Rails Are Placed 


New York, April 2.—Distribution 
of large orders for cars and locomo- 
tives in connection with the govern- 


ment’s large program of railroad re- 
building is expected to take place this 
com- 
York 
regarding the spe 
stock. 


loco- 


week. The railroad purchasing 
mittee now is conferring in New 
with men 
cialties for standardized rolling 
Announcements of the car 


expected to 


supply 


and 


motive orders are follow 
this conference According to the 
present outlook, 100,000 inclu‘l- 
ing 55-ton steel hopper, 70-ton high 
side steel 70-ton 
steel gondola, 40 and 50-ton box and 


50-ton will 


cars 


gondola, low side 


composite gondola cars 


be ordered. This is in accordance 


with the standard specifications and 
plans which have been prepared and 
have been issued to the car ‘builders 
during the past week. These speci- 


fications are reported to be of 2 


broad character. Parts which are 


possible of interchange have beer 


standardized. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul has authorized the building of 
5000 freight cars in its own shops 


Since the Canadian government award- 


ed 8000 cars, approximately 6000 of 
which went to the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., little business has been 
placed. Of the order the Eastern 
Car Co. received 750 flats and 650 
coal cars, and the National Steel Co. 


1000 box cars. The American Railway 


~ ‘as awarded 40 hoppe to the 
Corp. has awarded 40 hoppers to th 


Pressed Steel Car Co. New inquiries 
include 200 boxes and 200 flats for 
the Manila railway; 50 are for the 
Chile Exportation Co. and 100 tak 
cars for the Roxna Petroleum Co., 
Tusca, Okla. 


The government has distributed or- 
5000 to 10,000 tons of rails. 

current 
industrial 
being booked 
ton. The 
Transit Co. is 
300 


for 
railway 
from street railway 
companies. These 
at from $60 to 
Philadelphia 
1000 


spikes, 


ders 
inquiries are 


and 


Many 


are 
$80 per 
Rapid 
rails and 


seeking tons of 


kegs of 
Withdraw from Market 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Jobbers still 
are seeking small spikes, but a num- 
ber of makers in this district have 
committed themselves fully and have 
from the market. Deliv- 
deferred from four to five 


which last 


withdrawn 
eries are 
months on 
taken. 
ard railroad 


business was 


Numerous small lots of stand- 
spikes 


are being sold 


the time of shipments promised 
ranges from eight weeks. 
No inquiries of importance are being 
made for standard rails and probably 
will until the government 
comes into the market for a large 
tonnage, as it is expected to do soon, 
in connection with its railroad up- 
building Most makers are 
fully committed for the remainder 
of the current year and are unwilling 
to quote on 1919 business, but are 
holding themselves in readiness to 
take care of government requirements. 


and 
four to 


not be 


program. 


Await Car Buying 
Chicago, Aprii 2.—Railroad cars are 
not being inquired for nor bought, all 
waiting the result of the 
government’s proposed buying, which 
at first was figured at 150,000 cars, 
reported at 45,000 cars and 
said to involve 60,000 cars. 
It has been rumored that this order 
may be placed during the present 
week, and probably will be distributed 
throughout 


railroads 


later 
now is 


among various builders 
the country. 

Standard steel rails are being sold 
only in small tonnages to piece out 
the requirements of various roads 
which already had covered their prin- 
cipal requirements for 1918. Delivery 
of rails on existing contracts is slow 
as mills find need for their raw steel 
other purposes. Light rails are 
active and are being sold in considera- 
ble per cent of 
present for export 


for 
tonnage, about 25 
contracts being 
purposes. 


Car Shortage 


Greatly Felt in Tin Plate and Some 
Plants Suspend 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Shortage oi 


cars caused a reduction in operations 


of tin plate mills during the past 
week, some of them having had to 
suspend entirely. Production contin- 
ues, however, at a good rate of ca- 


pacity and it is believed that a better 
car supply will be available at once. 
Shipments are moving without inter- 
has been 
the way of reduc- 
which had been 

It is understood 
is exert- 


ruption and considerable 
accomplished in 
ing large 
piled in warehouses. 
that the food administration 
ing every effort possible to improve 
operations and shipments so as to 
assure a sufficient supply of tin plate 
perishable foods. 


stocks 


for containers of 
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Many Hangars Awarded 


Large Orders for France Finally Distributed by Government 
—England is Important Buyer of Ship Shapes 


New York, April 1.—Negotiations 
are being conducted by government 
authorities at Washington for the 
purchase of a large tonnage of plain 
structural shapes for the British gov- 
ernment, for early shipment. Many 
other export inquiries for shapes are 
out, but are receiving no attention due 
to the export embargo. Ordinary do- 
mestic demand for plain shapes has 
fallen off considerably. However, to 
such an extent have government re- 
quirements grown of late that the 
mills which recently were offering 
shapes for delivery in two or three 
months now can take practically no 
tonnage for shipment in less than four 
to five months. An interesting pro- 
ject which has been revised is the 
extension to the Culver Rapid Trans‘t 
line, Brooklyn, which originally came 
up several months ago. Bids on 3600 
tons for this work are requested. 
Considerable progress has been made 
in letting the contracts for airplane 
hangars, of which it originally was 
expected to build 2500, for the use of 
the American expeditionary forces in 
France. It is understood that 900 to 
1000 of these buildings, each involving 
35 to 40 tons, have been let. 


A Hangar Steel is Awarded 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—The govern- 
ment is reported to have distributed 
steel for 2500 airplane hangars for 
France, involving approximately 100,- 
000 tons. These awards had been 
held up because of a change made in 
designs. Fabricators in this district 
are reported to have received a con- 
siderable portion of the business. One 
local fabricator has put out an in- 
quiry for 20,000 turnbuckles for 
hangars. It is said that this number 
ef turnbuckles is required for 500 
shelters which will require 1000 tons 
of angles. An inquiry is out by a 
nearby mill for 2,500,000 1% x 1% x 
3/16-inch angles for supports for 
barbed wire entanglements for 
France. About 2750 tons of steel 
are involved. Structural awards be- 
ing made by the government involve 
large tonnages and it is estimated 
that 85 per cent of the operations of 
mills in this district is devoted to 
government requirements. The do- 
mestic market is extremely dull. 


Western Building Slack 


Chicago, April 2—Were it not for 
the constant requirements of ship- 
builders, for whom material is placed 


by the government, the market for 
steel shapes would be extremely slack. 
Aside from the allotments by the 
government for shipping, compara- 
tively little is coming into the market 
as building operations are at a mini- 
mum. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Shaft sets, bearers, and stuttles, for Norrie 
Aurora mine, Oliver Mining Co., Ironwood, 
Mich., 223 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Deck plate and through plate girder spans 
for the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co., Palisade, Minn., and 
Waukesha, Wis., 112 tons to independent 
shop. 

Structural steel for conveyor supports, for 
crushing plant, Utah Copper Co., Magna, 
Utah, 100 tons, to Kansas City Structural 
Steel Co. 

Ninety-five buildings to be erected for At- 


Output Loss 
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lantic Loading Co. in New Jersey, 1500 tons 
to independent fabricators. 

Crating shop for quartermaster general’s 
department, 900 tons to Bethlehem Steel 
Bridge Corp. 

Crane runway for Henry R. Worthington, 
Inc., Harrison, N. J., 450 tons to Austin Co. 

Airplane hangars for American Expedition- 
ary forces in France, 35 to 40 tons each, 
contracts let for 900 to 1000, including 120 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., 120 to L. F. Shoe- 
maker & Co., and 120 to Belmont Iron 
Works; 1500 to 1600 still pending. 

Power house at Thamesville, Conn., 300 
tons, to Berlin Construction Co. 

Trestle for the Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, 
220 tons to independent fabricator. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Breaker for Delaware, Lackawanna & West 
ern railroad, 900 tons, bids being taken. 

Culver Rapid Transit Line, 
Route 49, Brooklyn, 3600 tons. Bids to be 
opened April 15. 

Viaduct for Southern Railroad, 350 tons, 
bids being taken. 

United States Assay Office, New York, plans 
being drawn for new building. 

Colored Men’s Y. M. C. A. building, 179 
East 135th street, New York, 300 to 400 
tons, bids being taken. 

Bascule bridge for the Boston & Albany 


section a 


railroad, 1000 tons, bids being taken. 


Due to Cars 


Shortage of Box Cars Seriously Affects Sheet Mill Operations 
—Close Tonnages for Portable Camp Stoves 


Youngstown, O., April 3.—All sheet 
mills in this territory are operating 
at reduced output owing to the short- 
age of box cars. The leading pro- 
ducer states only one box car was 
delivered to his sheet mills in one 
week and that last month the scarcity 
of cars was so pronounced, the mills 
were idle 190 eight-hour turns. As a re- 
sult large tonnages of sheets are 
being piled in the mill warehouses 
and when this space is exhausted 
the plants will be shut down. Sales- 
managers say that incoming eastern 
shipments of material loaded in box 
cars show a decided improvement 
but unless these cars are loaded with 
westbound or government material 
they cannot be used. Sheet makers 
do not expect any improvement in 
eastern shipments until the war is 
ended on account of the heavy gov- 
ernment traffic in this direction. Most 
mills are already heavily stocked with 
eastern export sheets upon which 
shipping permits have been refused. 
Inquiry continues heavy but sales are 
few since in addition to being sold up 
for several months, makers are be- 
hind on deliveries. 


Want Steel for Stoves 


Cleveland, April 2.—Manufacturers 
who received orders for large numbers 
of portable stoves for cantonments 


are covering for their sheet require- 
ments which run to considerable ton- 
nage. One northern Ohio stove maker 
who received a portion of this order has 
closed for his black sheet needs in- 
volving 18,000 to 20,000 sheets but 
still was in the market this week 
for approximately 35,000 blue annealed 
of No. 14 gage and for 13,000 gal- 
vanized sheets. Buyers find it diffi- 
cult to obtain quotations from sheet 
makers for any reasonably nearby 
delivery. 


Tonnage is Allocated 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Most of the 
tonnage of No. 22 corrugated sheets 
required for hangars for the Ameri- 
can army in France has been allocat- 
ed. The amount of tonnage for this 
purpose is extremely heavy and is 
said to exceed [0,000 tons. Operations 
of sheet mills in this district are pro- 
ceeding at a low rate and are not 
greater than 60 per cent of capacity. 


Taking Tentative Orders 


Philadelphia, April 2:—An _ eastern 
maker of sheets now is taking blue 
annealed business for June delivery 
with the understanding that the gov- 
ernment requirements come first. 
Government orders recently distributed 
represent a large tonnage in the ag- 
gregate. 
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Place Plates for British 


Government Orders Ship Steel From Eastern Mills for Ally—More 
Stringent Control Exercised Over Distribution 


Philadelphia, April 2—Large _ ton- 
nages of ship plates have been placed 
by the government with mills in the 
east and elsewhere for shipment to 
England. These take precedence over 
all other business. The government 
during the week placed still further 
restrictions on the business plate mills 
may book. They may now accept or- 
ders only when accompanied by priori- 
ty certificates. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road has placed 6000 tons of plates 
with several mills. All eastern plate 
mills now have enough urgent busi- 
ness to take them well into the fourth 
quarter. 


Heavy Bookings Made 


Pittsburgh, April 2.—Platemakers 
in this district have taken heavy 
bookings during the past week, a good 
portion of the tonnage being for 
the Emergency Fleet corporation. 
There are no offerings of sizes in 
the open market such as are used by 
the government, although it is under. 
stood there has been limited lots of 
other sizes sold to commercial buy- 
ers. Mills are understood to be well 
committed for the first half and after 
that period large tonnages again 
will be placed by the United States 
government both for itself and the 
allies. England is in need of an 
unusually large quantity of plates for 
that delivery. Car builders are hold- 
ing a conference in Washington witl 
government authorities regarding the 
plans for the production of a large 
number of cars, details of which have 
been announced heretofore The 
Pressed Steel Car Co. has taken 95 
coke cars for the Semet-Solvay Co. 


Follow Orders Closely 


Youngstown, O., April 3.—A plate- 
maker in this district whose mill has 
been idle for about 10 days was 
notified by government officials to 
ship all emergency fleet plates to 
the various shipyards specified and 
to transfer the remaining unrolled 
tonnage to another maker. This is 
illustrative of the close way in which 
the government is following up plate 
orders. About a year ago this mill 
was closed down for over a week on 
account of the shearmen striking for 
higher wages which were eventually 
granted. In order to prevent the 
reoccurrence of this, the officials or- 
dered a spare shear. This was stored 
in the mill yard. Recently the shear- 


men again struck for higher wages. 


shut down and 
the installa- 


The mill was then 
preparations made for 
tion of the shear. 


War Tonnage is Heavy 


Cleveland, April 2-—Local plate 
makers continue to devote a large 
proportion of their capacity to war 


work, principally plates for shipbuild- 
ing. The entire output of one plant 
is being drawn in that direction and 
from 85 to 90 per cent of the pro- 
duction of another. A new war order 
received in the local district the past 
week calls for 2500 tons of light 
plates for the manufacture of depth 
bombs. These are to be shipped to 
a western point and were allocated 
on a Chicago base price. Some uni- 
versal plates still may be had from 
eastern mills at 3.33c, mill, for ship- 
ment at mill convenience. 


Heavy Tonnage is Offered 


Chicago, April 2.—Government allot- 
ments of ship material, principally 
plates, containue to come to western 
mills, but nothing of an important 
nature has been allotted here recent- 
ly. Most of the material is in small 
tonnages, both for fabricating shops 
and for shipyard use, but these are 
in such numbers that the aggregate 
is large. One lot of 70,000 tons of 
plates on which prompt delivery was 
required was offered here recently, 
but it was not possible for local mills 
to handle it and it went elsewhere. 


Lap Weld Demand 


Shows Continuing Increase—War Buy- 
ing of Cast Pipe Delayed 


Pitsburgh, April 2.—Demand for 
iron and steel lap weld pipe which 
has been consistently active ‘for some 
time in increasing and comes princi- 
pally from oil country interests. The 
leading interest is not taking any 
new business, while some of the in- 
dependent mills have fallen behind 
in deliveries and cannot make ship- 
ments on sizeable lots under three 
months. They also have reached the 
point where they are confining sales 
to their regular trade. Improved de- 
mand comes from jobbers for iron 
and steel butt weld sizes and where 
it was the practice to make prompt 
delivery up to recently, the best ship- 
ment now afforded is one month ex- 
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cept where assorted shipments’ are 
wanted these can be made promptly. 


Buying is Held Up 


New York, April 2.—Considerable 
new business is being held up in 
the eastern cast iron pipe market, 


pending action by congress on appro- 
priations for certain projects the gov- 


ernment expects to get under way 
shortly. At present, demand gen- 
erally is dull, there not even being 
the inquiry from private consumers, 
which has prevailed of late. Little is 
being done in the way of export 
buying and municipal inquiry con 


tinues at a standstill. 
Western Cities Slow 


Chicago, April 2.—Demand for cast 


iron pipe is slow to come out, al- 
though the season is becoming ad- 
vanced, and all tonnages are small. 


The only inquiry of any importance 


at present is Springfield, Ill, where 
figures were to be opened April 1 
on 1700 tons. The Central Foundry 


Co. has taken 90 tons at Manitowoc, 
Wis., at $54.55 per ton for universal 
pipe. The United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has been award- 
ed 142 tons at Niagara, Wis. 


Largest Inquiry 


For Barb Wire Issued for Italy— 
Nail Bids Accepted 


Pittsburgh, April 2—The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. and the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. each has been awarded 
10,000 kegs of nails by the war de- 
partment and it is reported that the 
remaining 10,900 of the 30,000-keg lot 
on which bids were opened last Tues- 
day went to the United States Steel 
Products Co. All three of these com- 
panies together with the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., put in a bid of 
$3.50 per 100 pounds, the price recom- 
mended by the committee on iron 
and steel products of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. These nails 
are to be shipped to France. Nails 
are in active demand and makers who 
have been soliciting business have be- 
come so heavily booked that they no 
longer are doing so. Bids for 40,000 
kegs of nails were opened today by 
the bureau of supplies and accounts, 
navy department. The government 
is putting out an inquiry for 60,000 
tons of barbed wire for Italy to be 
delivered within six months. This 
is said to be the largest single inquiry 
for barbéd wire that has come before 
makers of the United States since the 
war began. Considerable inquiry also 
is being made for barbed wire for 
agricultural interests in the northwest 
and tonnages taken for this purpose 
involve sizable lots, 














Ore to Move Under Central Control 


Consumers and Shippers of Lake Superior Ore Approve Plan for Unified 
Direction of Trade This Year—Coal and Ore Interests Will 
Co-operate With Vessel and Railroad Men 


AKE Superior iron ore in_ its 
progress from the _ northern 
mines to consuming points 


along the lower lakes and in the east, 
is to be handled this year under a 
plan of centralized control. The 
trade will be directed as one element 
in a general plan which provides for 
unified direction of the iron ore, 
coal, vessel and railroad interests in- 
volved in Great Lakes trade. 
Unanimous approval was voiced at a 
meeting in Cleveland April 2 aftended 
by representatives of a 
the iron ore consumers. On April 3 
the vessel operators of the Great Lakes 
pledged thcir support to the mobiliza- 
tion plan which is a part of the general 
scheme of complete co-ordination. The 
railroad and coal interests are heartily 
in support of the plan. 


What the Plan Is 


ore 


the 


majority of 


As worked out at the present time, 


the plan provides for an administration 


committee of four members which will 


include one representative each of the 
iron ore and coal trades and of the 
vessels and railroads. These interests 
in turn will be represented by their 
own individual committees. The iron 
ore committee, for instance, will be 
the subcommittee of the American [ron 
and Steel institute which has _ been 
handling iron ore, pig iron and lake 
transportation. The vessels will be rep- 
resented by a_ vessel committee rep- 
resentative of the shipping board. The 
coal committee will represent the fuel 


administration and the railroad com- 
mittee will represent the regional di- 


rector of railroads in eastern terri- 
tory. 
The administration committee in 


turn will function through the newly 
organized ore and coal exchange. 
Each of the four trades will be rep- 


resented by operating committees 
working in direct co-operation with 
the ore and coal exchange. The ore 


operating committee will handle the 
details of cargo loading, unloading 
and distribution. The coal operating 
committee will handle cargo allot- 
ment, and loading and _ unloading 
problems. The vessel operating com- 
mittee will look after vessel distribu- 
tion and supply, and the operating 
committee of the railroads will super- 
vise the car supply and car movement. 

H. G. Dalton, of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., chairman of the institute com- 


mittee, presided at the meeting on 
April 2. He outlined the plan for 
co-ordinating the four industries and 


emphasized the vital importance as 
a war measure of using as sparingly 
railroad facilities during 
“The railroad situation 
is the weak link,” said Mr. Dalton. 
“The vessel capacity for handling the 
iron ore is ample and the unloading 
facilities at lower lake ports and in 
furnace yards is sufficient.” 

In directly addressing the ore con- 


as possible 


the next year. 





What Ore Committee 
Wants to Know 

Ore in furnace yard, April 1, 1918. 

Ore on Lake Erie docks, April 1, 
1918. 

Estimated 
during season 1918. 

Estimated amount wanted docked 
at Lake Erie ports during season 
1918. 

Total amount to be brought down 
by vessel in 1918, including any de- 
ferred purchases, 


amount wanted direct 


First, second and third choice 
routes over which you prefer to 
have ore shipped. 

Average unloading capacity per 


day, of 24 hours, number of cars. 
Kind of unloading equipment. 











sumers, Mr. Dalton asked each to 
place their estimated requirements at 


the lowest figure consistent with full 


operation. “Do not ask for more 
than you need,” said -Mr. Dalton. 
“Do not ask for your ore first. We 
want to close the year with each 
consumer having a full supply and 
io more, so that the tax upon the 
railroads will have been distributed 


and as lightly as possible.” 
Coulby, president of the 
Steamship Co. and chair- 
mobilization committce 
vessels during 


as fairly 
Harry 
littsburgh 
the 
direct lake 
the year, emphasized the importance 
of conserving railroad facilities. He 
pointed out that last year’s experience 
in directing lake trade had resulted 
temporarily in some _ inconvenience 
for individual interests but that the 
net result had been that at the present 
consumer had on hand a 
amount of ore to meet his 
that ample coal had 


man ot! 


which will 


time each 
sufficient 
requirements, 
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been carried to the northwest and that 
ail the for transporta- 
tion had been moved before the close 


grain offered 
of the season. 
Matthew Andrews of M. A. Hanna 
& Co. urged that estimated require- 
ments be placed at the lowest figure 
and pointed out that the cutting off 
of 100,000 tons from the estimates of 
of 10 different firms would re- 
1,000,000 tons in transportation 
This would decrease the 
upon the railroads so _ that 
carry 


each 
lease 
capacity. 
burden 

they could 


more coal. 


How Ore Committee Will Work 
E. C. Pittsburgh 
the 

briefly 


Collins of the 
Steamship Co., chairman of 
operating: committee, outlined 
the plan under which this committee 
work. Regular daily meeting 
will be held at which the 
of properly hardling the 
be considered. He 
a representa- 


ore 


will 

problems 
ore move- 
will urged 
each consumer to have 
tive in Cleveland who would be thor- 
oughly cognizant of conditions at his 
plant so that the committee could 


work at all times with an exact knowl- 


ment 


edge of the situation at each con- 
suming point 
The administration committee will 


be made up of Harry Coulby, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 
representing the vessels; Matthew 
Andrews of M. A. Hanna & Co., rep- 
resenting the ore interests; A. A. 
Augustus ot the Cambridge Collieries 
Co., representing the coal interests: 
and George L. Peck, representing the 
railroads. The vessel committee in- 
cludes Harry Coulby; C. L. Hutchin- 
son of Hutchinson & Co.; J. S. Ash- 
ley of M. A. Hanna & Co.; C. D. 
Dyer of the Shenango Steamship Co.; 
and H. S. Wilkinson of the Great 
Lakes Steamship Co. The coal com- 
mittee includes A. A. Augustus; 
Hlorace Robbins of the Youghioghenyv 
& Ohio Coal Co.; George Cameron 
of Pickands, Mather & Co.; and H. 
E. Booth of M. A. Hanna & Co. 

The ore committee includes 
members of the American Iron 
Steel institute’s subcommittee on pig 
iron, iron ore and lake transportation. 
The ore operating committee is head- 
ed by E. C. Collins, vice president of 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., chair- 
man; George H. Warner of M. A. 
Hianna & Co.; and A. E. R. Schneider 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


the 
and 











Pig Iron Production Jumps Upward 


Output in March Was Highest Since Last November But First Quarter 
Production Slumps 12.5 Per Cent From Last Year's Record 


RODUCTION of pig iron in 


March approached normal. The 


output was the highest of any 
month since November, the daily 
average production going over the 
100,000-ton mark for the first time 
this year. 
Complete first quarter production 
figures reveal clearly, however, the 
extent of the decrease this year, when 


compared with the first three months 


of 1917. The tonnage made in the 
past quarter was /7,934,184 _ tons, 
against 9,065,587 tons in the same 


period last year. The loss of 1,131,- 
403 tons amounts to 12.5 per cent. 
The actual output of coke and an- 
thracite pig iron last month was 
3,212,715 tons, compared with 2,318,- 








—More Stacks Now Active 


amounts to more than 25 per cent 
The biggest gains were made in the 
northern states, which were hit hard- 
est in the recent slump. Pennsyl- 
vania’s output jumped 360,000 tons, 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 





1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Jan 77,523 101,930 102,319 51,323 60,624 
rel 82.794 94.641 106,157 59,521 67,450 
Mar 103,636 105,026 107,343 66,009 75,534 
Apr. Se 110,936 107,517 70,484 75,383 
May 110,119 108,535 72,747 67,646 
June 108,675 107,127 78,998 63,486 
ar 8 «=—«s s wegen 107,659 103,907 82,687 63,075 
Aug. 104,483 103,156 89,510 64,403 
is. wwseed 104,691 106,935 94,478 62,757 
[  ##iisaseee 106,332 113,167 100,656 57,007 
Nov 106,620 110,593 101,174 50,042 
Dex ne 93,077 102,715 103,27 48,236 
Av’ge 88,158 104,562 106,610 81,022 62,934 
Ohio’s increased 209,000 tons, while 


Illinois, which produced only 158,000 
tons in February, showed a gain alone 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION of 133,000 tons last month. 

1918 1917 1916 Steel works or nonmerchant furnaces 
pumaeey ery 3,159,839 pty produced 2,337,859 tons in March against 
february . 2,318,242 2,649,935 3, f 248 - se . 7 
March ..... 3,212,715 3,255,813 3,327,630 1,640,278 tons in February, a gain of 
Total 3 mos. 7,934,184 9,065,587 9,578,056 697,581 tons. The output of merchant 
Ber cesses eecseces 3,328,061 3,225,496 . "ag 826.777 ) ym- 
ar, Canree. “~weser ene 3413677 3364584 FON in March was 82 ,/77 toms com 
EE Se 3,260,234 3,213,818 pared with 649,159 tons in February, an 
Total Ist half. 19,067,559 19,381,954 increase of 177,618 tons. The average 
July : oe stoned 3,337,442 3,221,127  - tie : . ail 7 = 
EE lpeeetiee 3°238°970 _3°197'838 daily production of the steel works 
September 3,140,742 3,208,041 furnaces increased 16,834 tons or from 
October : 3,296,286 3,508,180 co co >. : 7c c , 
November 3,198,597 3,317,805 58,581 tons im I ebruary to 75,415 tons 
December 2,885,380 3,184,178 in March. The average daily produc- 
Total 2d half 19,097,417 19,637,169 tion of the merchant furnaces in March 

Grand total 7,934,184 38,164,976 39,019,123 was 26,670 tons against 23,184 tons in 
, ae ——————_ February, a gain of 3486 tons. 
242 tons in February, a gain of 894,- More furnaces are now active, 339 
473 tons. The average daily produc- stacks being in blast on March 31, com- 
tion showed an increase from 82,794 pared with 320 on the last day of 
tons in February to 103,636 tons in’ February. Three new furnaces wer 
March. The increase of 20,842 tons lighted during the month, one by the 
MARCH PIG IRON 
No. of No. in blast last Total 
stacks. day of month tonnage made Totals 

States Mar. Feb Merchant Non- Merchant Mar Fe 
Pennsylvania 60 128 117 22 BOK 1,023,929 1,246,729 880,893 
[ee exes 79 69 64 168,013 548,924 716,9: 507,158 
Alabama . 47 31 32 129,506 96,425 225,931 07,575 
Virginia : l 14 14 46,795 46,795 40.914 
New York 8 20 19 68,729 7,37 176,161 153,184 
New Jersey 6 ; $ 15,489 15 420 1 23 
Illinois 63,427 6,9¢ 0, 3* 7 244 
( olorad ’ 6 4 4 
Indiana I 15 13 1 a44 > 206 14.313 
Maryland 4 3 ; 
Wisconsin : nae 6 3 3) 
Kentucky . 7 4 4) 
West Virginia ; 3 y R68 4.971 7.839 68.318 
Tennessee 17 11 11 | 
Washington ..... 1 1 lj 
POOGER  cavcscesses . 2 0 0) 
Texas 3 0 0 | 
Minnesota 3 ; >} 36,189 4,778 60,967 54,205 
Michigan .... 3 3 3] 
Missouri : ‘ l l l 

Spiegel—All states 13,965 1 649 

Ferro—All states 34,114 18,156 

TE vemaaaen 438 339 319 826,777 2,337,859 3,212,715 2,318,242 








Lackawanna Steel Co., at Buffalo, one 
by the Indiana Steel Co., at Gary, Ind., 
and one by the Iroquois Iron Co., at 
Chicago. 

Speigel production in March was 
13,965 tons compared with 10,649 tons 
in February, a gain of 3316 tons. The 


ferro output last month was 34,114 tons 
against 18,156 tons 
of 15,958 


in February, a gain 
tons 


Fuse Makers Co-ordinate 


Their War Efforts 


The first formal meeting of the 
American Fuse Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation was held in Cleveland, April 
2 and 3, when problems of design 
and construction were discussed. The 
purpose of the association is to co- 


ordinate the efforts of the manufac- 
turers of shell-firing mechanism. Com- 
mittees on design and on loading work 
out difficulties which arise and pre- 
sent them to meetings which repre- 
sent over 90 per cent of the fuse 
manufacturers of the country. Tech- 


re- 
greater 


nical discussion in meeting 
the the 
part of the difficulties which arise and 


the are 


open 


sults in solution of 


small remaining differences 


submitted to the production division 


of the war department The result 
is a great saving of time and effort 
both to the government and to the 
manufacturers It is the intention 
to hold these technical meetings fre- 
quently in different munition centers. 
G. T. Trundle, chief engineer of the 
American Multigraph Co., is president 
of the association, and R. K. Blanch 
ard, chief engineer of the Neptune 


Meter Co., New York, is treasurer 


Resigns as Manager 


Charles B. Bohn, who for approxi 


Detroit 
Aluminun 


four been 
the 
Cleveland, has presented 
take effect about 
reported that Mr 
company to 


mately years has 


works manager of 
Castings Co., 
his resignation to 
April 15. It is 
Bohn will organize a 
operate his own plant. 


The Colonial Iron Co., about the 
end of April, will blow out its furnace 
for relining 


at Riddlesburg, Pa., 


furnaces of the 


Buffalo, will 


One of the 
Lackawanna Steel 


seven 
Co., 


be put on ferromanganese. 
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Business in War 


To be Discussed at United States 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting 


What business can do in the second 
year of the war will be the theme 
of the addresses to be made by the 
many speakers of national prominence 
at the sixth annual meeting of the 
United States chamber of commerce, 
at the Auditorium in Chicago, April 
10, 11 and 12. Representatives of 
more than 1000 commercial organiza- 
tions whose combined membership 
exceeds 500,000 business executives 
will be in attendance. On Wednesday 
representatives of the government 
having practical knowledge of the 
subjects will discuss the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward railroads, 
shipping, finance and general control 
of business. Thursday the same sub- 
jects will be discussed by business 
men, who will present their side of 
the case. Friday will be devoted to 
formulating and passing resolutions 
resulting from previous consideration. 
Tuesday will be devoted to commit- 
tee reports. Wednesday morning the 
meeting will formally commence with 
an address of welcome by Lucius 
Teter, president of the Chicago asso- 
ciation of commerce. R. G. Rhett, 
president of the United States cham- 
ber of commerce, will sound the con- 
vention’s keynote. 

In the afternoon, government of- 
ficials will outline the government’s 
position in connection with war mat- 
ters. Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the United States shipping board, 
will give the facts about shipping. 
The national chamber’s activities in 
relation to the foregoing will be pre- 
sented in 10-minute addresses by 
Waddiil Catchings, chairman of the 
national chamber’s war service com- 
mittee; E. A. Filene, chairman of 
the national chamber’s war shipping 
committee; Harry A. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the committee on railroads; 
Wallace D. Simmons, chairman of the 
committee on war finance. 

Group sessions for discussion of 
matters suggested on Wednesday will 
be held Thursday. Mr. Catchings will 
preside when the first group discusses 
government organization in relation 
to business in war. His address will 
be followed by one by George N. 
Peek, industrial representative of the 
war industries board on “How Shall 
We Keep Industry Going and Carry 
on the War”, and by others. Charles 
A. Hinsch, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ association, will lead 
the group discussion on finance, which 
will be divided between trade accept- 
ances and the effect of government 
financing on industry. Among those 
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to discuss trade acceptances will be 
Wallace D. Simmons, president of the 
Simmons Hardware Co. 


All Prices of Serap Are 
Affected Says Gary 


To clear up confusion with regard 
to iron and steel scrap prices to 
prevail over the second quarter, Chair- 
man E. H. Gary of the committee 
of steel and steel products of the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
issued the following statement on 
March 28: 


Referring to the statement author- 
ized by the council of national de- 
fense, under date of March 26, that 
“the President today approved the rec- 
ommendation of the price fixing com- 
mittee of the war industries board, 
that the maximum prices heretofore 
fixed by the President upon the rec- 
ommendation of the board, upon ore, 
coke, steel and steel products, sub- 
ject to revision on April 1, 1918, be 
continued in effect until July 1, 1918; 
from April 1 to July 1, however, the 
maximum price of basic pig iron be 
reduced from $33 to $32 per gross ton, 
and that the maximum price of scrap 
steel be reduced from $30 to $29 per 
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gross ton”; it should be explained that 
it is the understanding of this com- 
mittee that the reduction of $1 per 
gross ton is made on all prices of 
scrap, both base grades and differ- 
entials; the effect being to reduce by 
$1 per gross$ ton all prices shown 
in the differentials recommended by 
this committee under date of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1918. 


Chairman Gary, in commenting in- 
dividually on the new price schedule 
for the second quarter, said: 


“The prices approved and announced 
by the President were those which 
were recommended by the general 
committee of the American Iron and 
Steel institute after consultation with 
representatives of the different lines. 
For some of the manufacturers they 
are very low in view of the increascd 
and increasing cost of production 
However, all are disposed to devote 
their capacity to the interest of the 
government. A majority of the pro- 
ducers will realize a fair profit on 
the average. 

“Prices on steelmaking pig iron were 
reduced $1 per ton because it was 
believed these products could reason- 
ably afford a reduction but more par- 
ticularly because the reductions would 
be of considerable benefit to the mak- 
ers of finished products who are com- 
pelled to buy their melting materials. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper Lead 


New York, April 2.—With the big German 
drive still in progress, incentive has been 
lacking on the part of many large consumers 
to buy heavily of metals. Trading in the 
metal markets was duller last week than at 
any other time this year, although this year 
has been thus far unusually dull. Also, the 
Easter holidays caused a partial suspension of 
business, with many brokers and dealers ab- 
sent for a few days’ vacation. 

The downward drive in spelter seemed to 
have been checked at the level of 7c, but 
was weaker again today at the lowest price 
in three years. This movement is believed to 
have been due largely to the activities of va- 
rious small smelting interests, who have given 
up hopes of a revival in the market and are 
preparing to close; consequently they are 
offering their stocks at almost any price to 
dispose of them. The trouble with the prime 
western spelter market is that the metal is 
not being consumed. The galvanizing trade 
normally takes above 65 per cent of the out- 
put of prime western, yet now it is only 
taking about 30 per cent of its normal re- 
quirements. The brass trade, which takes a 
large part of the remaining production in 
normal years, is also operating at a low rate 
so far as general business goes, most of the 
brass business now going being for direct and 
indirect government work. The government 
is furnishing brass mills high grade spelter 
at the fixed price of 12c, St. Louis. Prime 
western spelter may be quoted 6.95c to 7c, 
St. Louis, for prompt, April, May and June 
shipment. 


Spelter Tin 





The lead market also has eased off slightly, 
business being generally quiet. Outside sell- 
ers are shading the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. price of 7.25c, New York, for 
shipment from the west, as low as 7c, New 
York, being heard. The market may be 
quoted 7c, New York, for prompt, April, and 
May shipment. 


The tin situation is unchanged. Consider 
able interest is being shown in the efforts of 
the food administration and the war indus 
tries board to solve the problem of supplying 
essential industries with tin. There are prac 
tically no spot supplies available of any 
grade. Such odd lots of 99 per cent tin as 
appear are quoted about 85c to 86c, New 
York. There has been some buying of Chi- 
nese No. 1 for April shipment from China at 
about 78.50c, c. i. f. New York. 


Distribution of copper proceeds smoothly at 
23.50c for carloads and 24.67%c for less than 
carloads. The supply of copper appears ample 
to meet requirements. 

Practically the entire output of virgin 
aluminum is going to the government at the 
fixed price of 32c for 98 to 99 per cent. Re- 
melters of scrap are not satisfied with scrap 
prices’ and say some arrangement must be 
made whereby they can obtain supplies of 
old aluminum at a lower price in order to 
sell at the government price. 

No business in antimony has been reported 
transacted the past week. The market for 
Chinese and Japanese brands, for spot delivery 
is about 12.75c to 13c, duty paid, New York. 




















The Salvaging of 
High-Speed Steel 


A Few Practical Methods for Conserving 
This Valuable Material 


HE superintendent glanced at 
the order the purchasing agent 


placed before him. Then he 
reread it carefully. It called for 
several thousand transmission gears 


of a new type. 

He telephoned for Roberts the tool- 
room foreman, who appeared a few 
moments later. 

“Roberts,” the superintendent be- 
gan in his usual brusque manner, 
“here is a good-sized rush order we'll 
have to get out in a hurry. Look it 
over and tell me what you think of 
og 


Roberts read the order carefully. 
“We can get these gears out all 
right,” he replied. “We'll have to 


make up some box tools.” 

“All right,” the superintendent re- 
joined; “here’s your specifications, so 
it’s up to you to get busy.” 

“How about getting me some high- 
speed steel?” Roberts asked. 

“Can’t get any for love or money,” 
the superintendent replied. “Hunt 
around and see what you can find— 
ought to be some odds and ends 
kicking around somewhere. Dig ‘em 


up. 

As Roberts left the office he did a 
little thinking. He recalled that in the 
cellar under the toolroom were about 
50 tons of scrap steel of all kinds— 
odds and ends that had been accumu- 


lating for the last 15 years. 
Superintendent is Surprised 


He went into the cellar where he 
stayed until 4 o’clock that afternoon. 
He was so occupied with his investi- 
gation that he forgot to eat’ lunch. 
The result of his search he had trans- 
ferred to the toolroom. Then he 
stepped into the superintendent’s of- 
fice. 

“Well, 
mind?” 

“You know we wanted some high- 
speed steel. Well, I wish you'd come 
to the toolroom a moment. I've got 
a surprise for you.” 

A moment later both men entered 
the toolroom. The first thing that 
attracted the superintendent’s eye was 
a neat pile of high-speed steel, mostly 
squares one inch and smaller. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” he 
exclaimed, “that all the steel in that 


Roberts, what’s on your 


pile is high- 
speed. How much 
is there?” 

“Over a_ ton,’ 
Roberts replied. “I 
went down cellar 
with a portable 
electric grinder and 
spark-tested all the 


, 


short end s—that’s 
the result.” 

“Well, well,” the 
superintendent re- 


joined, as he rubbed 
his hands_— en- 
thusiastically, “who 
would have believed 
it? These 
be worn-out lathe and screw-machine 
that found their way into the 
scrap heap some years ago when the 
price of high-speed steel didn’t bother 
now. Roberts, you've 
That pile 
little sum. 


FIG. 1 
seem to 


tools 


us as it does 
done well. 
quite a neat 

“By the way, Roberts, there's an- 
other point I want to caution 
you about. Be careful that even the 
little pieces of high-speed steel scrap 
do not find their way into the tool- 
steel scrap.” 

“Are those little pieces like worn- 


stands us in 


out bitts out of tool holders any 
good?” Roberts asked. 
“They certainly are,” the superin- 


tendent replied. “A process has re- 
cently been developed whereby these 
small pieces can be remelted and cast 
into ingots of any convenient size.” 

“In. other words,” Roberts volun- 
teered, “we can send in a few hun- 
dred pounds of scrap we can’t use, 
such as short bitts, worn-out ream- 
ers, drill stubs, etc., and get a speci- 
fic number of pieces of any size we 
want.” 

“That's it exactly. You've got the 
idea. It’s an excellent method of con- 
serving our high-speed steel supply 
and its merits should not be under- 


valued.” 
* > * 


Roberts’ experience suggests only 
one way of conserving high-speed 
steel. There are several other ways 
to cut down the consumption of this 
semiprecious metal. For instance, 
solid forged high-speed steel tools 
may be supplanted by combination 
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A FORMED CUTTER GRINDER 


steel shanks 


out 


tools with ordinary 


These may be turned either: by 
brazing or by oxy-acetylene or elec- 
tric welding. 

The demand for the solid tool of 
other days is still in evidence. To 
meet this demand numerous experi- 
ments have been tried for the purpose 
of perfecting a built-up tool that, 
for all practical purposes, is as effi- 
cient as a solid one. Briefly de- 
scribed, tools of this type consist of 
a shank made of low carbon steel to 
which is fastened a bit of high-speed 


steel. 
Must be Fitted Carefully 


In Fig. 9 is shown inserted bitt 
tools in which the metal is cut away 
at one end for inserting a high-speed 
cutting bitt. The bitt can be held 
in position through the employment 
of either brazing or oxy-acetylene 
welding. If the bitt is to be brazed 
in place, it is first fitted carefully, and 
then Fig. 10, and 
sent to shop for 
brazing. 

Only bitts made of air-hardening 
steel can be brazed in place. Other- 
wise the excessive heat necessary to 
harden some brands of high-speed 
steel would cause the spelter to be- 
come molten and run out of the joint. 
After the tool is brazed and air- 
hardened it is ground to the desired 
shape 

To fasten the bitts in place by the 
oxy-acetylene welding process requires 
a somewhat longer procedure than the 
one just described, but it is produc- 


shown in 
blacksmith 


wired, as 
the 
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WEIGHING SCRAP STEEL FIG. 3—VIEW IN THE HARDENING ROOM FIG. 4—ADDING TUNGSTEN 
CRUCIBLE CHARGE FIG. 5—REMOVING AN INGOT FROM A MOLD. FIG. 6—CASTING INGOTS 
FIG. 7—ROUGH FORGING INGOTS 
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tive of good results. The first step 
rough-machine the shank as 
Fig. 15. After the bitt is 
placed in position, as shown in Fig. 
12,.a trough or channel is formed all 
around it. This is filled the 
molten metal used in the welding op- 
eration. In welding the bitt in place, 
the firmly 
clamped together by means of an ordi- 
not practicable 
since the 
melt the 
welding material would also fuse the 
wire. After welding, the tool can be 
ground to any shape desired 


is to 
shown in 


with 


two pieces should be 


nary C-clamp. It is 
to wire the bitt in position 


excessive heat necessary to 


Welded Tools 


method of 


Electrically 


Another good mak- 
ing two-piece tools is to electric butt- 
weld them. With an electric welding 
machine the operation is very simple 
All that is the 
stock for the shank and the piece for 
the bitt in the clamps of the welder 
and any other butt- 
welding The finished 
welded piece shown in Fig. 11 


necessary is to fasten 


proceed as in 
operation 
is ready 
for grinding and hardening. 
material for the 
variety of 


In selecting 
shanks of the 
opinion is found as to what material 
Cold-rolled steel 


tools. a 


is the most efficient 
is cheap, but owing to its softness is 
soon forced out of shape by the action 
of the 
per but 
where tools for severe service are de- 


tool-post screw. Ordinary 


cent carbon steel is harder 
sired, a low grade of tool steel is pre- 
this withstand 


usage 


ferred as material will 
hard 
also be re- 


cutters 


High-speed steel 
claimed by 
Take as an example the ordinary mill- 
ing cutters used so plentifully in any 
After these have been 
they should not 


may 


recutting milling 


machine shop 
ground and reground, 
be consigned to the scrap heap as it 
for toolmaker 


is an matter 


to recut them without annealing 


easy any 


The process is comparatively new, 


0.30 
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FIG. 12 





"GRINDING WHEEL 








FIG. 13 











GRINDING WHEEL 
































FIG. 14 FIG. 15 
FIG. 9—A BUILT-UP TOOL FIG. 10—BITT WIRED IN PLACE FOR BRAZING 
FIG. 11—ELECTRIC BUTT-WELDED TOOI FIG. 12—BITT IN POSITION 
FOR WELDING FIGS. 13 AND 14—PROCESS USED IN RECUT- 
TING A MILLING CUTTER FIG. 15—TOOL SHANK MA 
CHINED FOR BITT 

but has been widely adopted The _ correct angle. This is shown in Fig. 14 
first technical articles explaining the Upon first trial, the operator will 
recutting of milling cutters without burn a few cutters, but a little practice 
annealing were published about six will make him proficient. In Fig. 16 
years ago. The worn-out cutter, as two cutters are shown. Cutter A has 
shown at 4, Fig. 13, is first gashed all been gashed out only, while B shows 


around by means of a thin abrasive 


the 
cutter 


held in an ordi 
The step is 
to grind away the superfluous metal be- 


the wheel, 


wheel, work being 


nary grinder next 


tween gashes with another 


the face of which has been trued to the 

















FIG. 16—STEPS TAKEN 


IN RECUTTING 


A MILLING CUTTER 


the finished cutter ready to be put into 
The side teeth can be re- 
However, since 
milling cutters are 
do not require re 


service again 
the 


side 


cut in same 
the teeth of 
seldom ground, they 


way 


cutting 


The Field for Formed Cutters 


Formed cutters are expensive tools, 
made of high-speed 
Therefore to them 
as possible they should be 
with the teeth 
pointing exactly to the center. One 


of the best ways to accomplish this is 


especially when 


steel use as eco- 
nomically 


properly sharpened 


to sharpen them on a machine espe- 
cially adapted for the purpose. Formed 
cutters are often sharpened by hand 
in order to save the small amount of 
necessary to set up the cutter- 
grinding This is an un- 
necessary high-speed steel, 
as such cutters usually do not work 


time 
machine 
waste of 


properly and eventually have to be 
reground correctly. 
A typical formed cutter grinding 





| 
| 
| 


——— 
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machine is illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
work is held on an arbor between 
centers and the cutter is indexed by 
means of a worm gear. The operator 
sets the face of the grinding wheel 
central with the spindle of the index 
centers before placing the cutter in 
position, thus assuring accurate work. 

When high-speed steel first came 
into general use, it was subjected to 
exhaustive experiments which resulted 
in its being used in many places where 
today, owing to its high price, it can 
be replaced with carbon steel. High- 
speed steel can be used to advantage 
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in all cases where heavy roughing 
cuts are to be taken either on cast 
iron or steel, on the lathe, planer, 
miller, boring mill, etc. Where very 
light finishing cuts are to be taken, 
many manufacturers have found it ad- 
vantageous to use carbon. steel. 
Again, on such materials as brass, 
aluminum, die-cast metal, etc., it is 
now considered good practice to use 
carbon steel altogether, both for 
roughing and finishing cuts. Certain 
kinds of tools that require a keen 
cutting edge also are preferably made 
of carbon steel. In this category may 
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be included woodworking tools of all 
kinds, scrapers for metal work, hand 
tools such as files, pieces subject to 
wear such as jig bushings, cutting 
tools of the nature of punches, dies, 
etc. Many hand tools such as ream- 
ers and taps give efficient results when 
made of carbon steel. In the case of 
drills, it is a good plan to use high- 
speed steel for cast iron and steel, 
while carbon steel answers for the 
softer metals. The small drills, known 
to the trade as number drills, are gen- 
erally supplied in carbon steel for all 
purposes in the metal working trades. 


Peat Beds Furnish Huge Fuel Reserve 


UCH information and descriptive 
M matter in general has been cir- 

culated from a number of 
sources during the last several years 
devoted to the peat deposits of the 
United States. 

The United States geological survey 
in particular has been urging the com- 
mercial development of these vast de- 
posits of fuel as one of the practical 
methods of alleviating the present fuel 
shortage. Although peat has never been 
extensively used as fuel in this country 
because of the abundant supply of coal, 
which can more readily be prepared for 
consumption, and in normal times more 
cheaply brought to the consumer, it has 
long been used in Europe, where 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 tons are consumed an- 
nually in generating heat and power. 

The attempts made in this country to 
manufacture peat fuel on a commercial 
scale have not been successful, but the 
failure appears to have been due not to 
a lack of market for the product but 
to the lack of sufficient capital, to the 
inexperience of the operators, and to 
preventable engineering errors. It is 
said that air-dried machine peat, which 
is but little inferior in calorific value to 
many grades of lignite coal, can be 
produced at a cost ranging from $0.75 to 
$2.50 a ton, the exact figure depending 
on the size and the efficiency of the 
plant; and it is believed that in some 
parts of the country it could success- 
fully compete with other fuels for both 
domestic and industrial use. It burns 
with little smoke and ash. 


Recommend Investigation of Peat 


The wide interest felt in the larger 
use of peat in the United States is ex- 
pressed in recent messages from the 
governors of Maine and Massachusetts 
to the legislatures of those states, rec- 
ommending an investigation of the local 
deposits of peat and its possible use to 
relieve the present shortage of fuel. 

The lack of other fuel in many 
European countries is now being sup- 


plied in part by an increased use of 
peat. According to United States com- 
merce reports, 216 peat machines were 
in operation in Norway in 1917, com- 
pared with 55 in 1916 and 36 in 1914. 
Among these were two automatic ma- 
chines, each costing $13,400, having a 
daily capacity of 30 to 40 tons of fuel, 
and requiring only two men for oper- 
ation. 

Peat consumed in a properly designed 
gas producer yields gas of good quality 
and in abundant quantity in comparison 
with the yield from coal, as well as 
many valuable by-products. This is 
perhaps the most effective utilization of 
peat fuel for generating heat and 
power because peat used in this way 
does not need to be so carefully pre- 
pared nor so thoroughly dried as peat 
designed for consumption under steam 
boilers. 

Specific information with regard to 
the use of peat in gas-producing plants 
and for other purposes is given in bul- 
letin 16 of the bureau of mines. 


Nature and Distribution of Deposits 


Peat is a dark-brown or black resi- 
duum produced by the partial decompo- 
sition of mosses, sedges, and _ other 
vegetable matter in marshes and like 
wet places. Most of the peat deposits 
of this country occur in depressions and 
poorly drained areas in regions where 
the temperature of the air and the soil 
is low in summer, and the humidity of 
the air is high. The most extensive peat 
beds are found in New England and 
around the Great Lakes, where the cli- 
mate and the topography are favorable 
to the accumulation of partly decom- 
posed vegetable matter. Many deposits 
are found also in the Atlantic coastal 
plain, from New Jersey southward to 
Florida. In regions of heavy rainfall 
along the Pacific coast peat bogs occur 
wherever the drainage is so greatly in- 
terrupted that the soil becomes perma- 
nently saturated with water. 

The second annual report of the pub- 


lic utilities commission of Maine con- 
tains descriptions of many peat bogs in 
that state. Detailed information relating 
to the occurrence of this material in 
Maine and a map showing the location 
of workable deposits in that state can 
also be found in United States geolog- 
ical survey bulletin 376. 

It is estimated that more than 11,000 
square miles of swamp land in the 
United States contain peat beds of good 
quality, and that the total available fuel 
in these deposits would amount to more 
than 12,000,000,000 tons, a quantity that 
could furnish heat and power for the 
entire country for many years. Much 
of this material exists in states that 
have no known deposits of coal and 
which, on account of their cold climate 
and manufacturing industries, consume 
large quantities of fuel, a constantly in- 
creasing percentage of which must be 
conveyed by rail and water from distant 
mines. According to a recent estimate 
made by Prof. E. K. Soper in a paper 
on the peat deposits of Minnesota, pub- 
lished by the Minnesota geological sur- 
vey, more than 6,000,000,000 tons of air- 
dried peat fuel can be obtained from 
deposits in that state alone. The utiliza- 
tion of these deposits would greatly aug- 
ment the local fuel supply and would 
incidentally relieve the strain on our 
transportation facilities by furnishing 
fuel to an area’ where coal is now 
brought by the longest haul. 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. has issued a booklet entitled “For 
Your Own Advertising”, which is de- 
signed to be of value to metal work- 
ers, stamping concerns, shop owners, 
contractors, roofers, hardware supply 
concerns and others in the sheet metal 
field. The booklet is printed on 
glazed paper and carries illustrations 
showing the standard brands of prod- 
ucts made by the company. The book- 
let also gives a number of suggestions 
and hints on the preparation of ad- 
vertising matter for the trade. 














Control of Manipulators 


A Description of Side Guards and Lifting Fingers for Handling 


Blooms— Functions, Mechanical Layout and 
Operation Are Considered 


BY J. D. WRIGHT 


SUALLY the first questions 
which one asks when consider- 
ing the proper type of motor 


and control for any steel mill auxiliary 
machine, are, “What is its function; 
what is the mechanical layout, and how 
does the device operate?” Without a 
thorough knowledge of the answers to 
these questions it is impossible to make 
an intelligent recommendation on the 
application of motors or control. 

Discussing standardization of 
and control at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers in Pittsburgh about a year 


motors 


ago, E. Friedlaender, of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. said, “What we need is more 
papers descriptive of installations and 
operation of our mills. In such a way 
we would gradually get uniform ideas 
about general requirements at all our 


mills and thereby drift toward a stable 
standardization.” The Pro- 
American Institute of 
Association of 


system of 
ceedings of the 
Electrical Engineers and 
Steel Electrical 

papers describing 


Iron and Engineers 
contain few 
tions and operation of steel mill auxil- 
iary apparatus and for this reason the 
writer heartily agrees with Mr. Fried- 
laender’s remarks regarding the need of 


such descriptive articles. 


installa- 


Manipulators for Blooming Mills 


Manipulators for blooming mills con- 
sist of side guards and lifting fingers. 
The function of the side guards is to 
guide the bloom into the proper groove 
in the rolls while the lifting fingers are 
used for inverting the bloom. 

A reversing mill is usually provided 
with four moving side guards two on 
side of the mill. Occasionally a 
set of lifting fingers is provided on 
each side of the mill, but as the bloom 
is usually turned exclusively on the 
pulpit side, fingers are more commonly 
provided there alone. 

Fig. 1 is a general view of the enter- 
ing side of a reversing blooming mil! 
equipped with electrically operated ma- 
nipulators. The two side guards are 
clearly shown, and, on closer inspection, 
the tops of the lifting fingers may be 
detected inside the left hand guard. 

Each side guard on the entering side 
of the mill is connected by suitable 


each 


A paper presented before the group meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engi 
neers, Cleveland The author, J. D. Wright, 
is electrical engineer, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y 








FIG. 1-—-BLOOMING MILL FROM ENTERING SIDE—LIFTING FINGERS MAY 
BE SEEN BETWEEN THE ROLLS 
mechanical means to the corresponding prevent damage as a result of such 
guard on the delivery side, so that the action, should the operator be careless 
right hand and left hand guards on enough to allow it to occur. 
opposite sides of the mill move simul- Fig. 2 is a view of the same mill 
taneously and are always in line. shown in Fig. 1 but presents a more 


Fig. 5 shows one method of mechan- 
and 
one on 


between the motors 


motors, 


ical connection 
the side guards. 
each side of the mill, are geared through 
slip shaft on 
which are The 
pinions engage with an equal number of 
racks. Two of the racks are attached 
to the guard on the entering side and 
the other corresponding 
guard on the delivery mill. 


Two 
clutches to a common 


mounted four pinions. 


two to the 
side of the 
They are supported by rollers and 
mechanical stops are provided to limit 
their 

As previously 
the side guards is to guide the bloom 
rolls. 


outward movement 


stated, the function of 
into the groove in the 
The operation of the guards during the 
process of rolling an ingot consists, 
therefore, of fast, short movements back 


proper 


and forth across the table. Each guard 
on a side of the mill can inde- 
pendently of the other and can make 
a stroke equal to the width of the table 
It is possible therefore for the guards 
when moving inward to come together 
or against the ingot at full speed. It 
i slip clutch to 


move 


is the function of the 
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of the side guard mechan- 


detailed 
ism. 


view 


Electrical Equipment 


The 
guards, 


equipment for the side 


illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, 


motor 


consists of four 80-horsepower series 
motors, two connected in series, driving 
each pair of guards. Satisfactory opera- 
tion of the guards is best secured 
through service series motors although 
some installations use compound wound 
motors, primarily because dynamic brak- 
ing for desired. Further- 
more, solenoid brakes are sometimes 
used to assist the dynamic braking. In 
illustrated, neither dy- 
solenoid brakes are 


stopping is 


the. equipment 
namic braking nor 
used; when a quick stop is desired the 
motors are plugged. 

The control for each pair of motors 
is of course reversible and is arranged 
bank of resistance is per- 
manently connected in series with the 
motor armatures. This acts as a buffer 
and reduces the shock when the guards 
jam together or against the ingot. A 
one-point reversible master controller is 


so that a 
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FIG. 2—MANIPULATOR 


used for each pair of motors. Limit 
switches are provided for cutting off 
power when the side guards are moved 
to the edge of the table. These limit 
switches are usually of the track type 
and are operated by movement of the 
rack. \ geared switch might be used 
but the track type switch is much 
simpler and more positive in action. 
The lifting fingers are carried by a 
frame attached to the two inside racks 


connected 
shown in 


guards 


from two _ horizontal 


links 


of two 


horizontal 
by bearings in_ the 
connected 
driving shaft 


The 


are pinned to a yoke which is suspended _ tio 


EQUIPMENT 


to one of 


Fig. 4 


shafts, 


through 


and 
lower 


and 


the 


ends 


On this shaft 


a large gear to which t 


LOOKING 
side guards, as 


move witl 


of the fingers 


he two driving 


is mounted 


FROM THI 


1 the one 


} 


mot 


Sila 


Ins 


ROLLS 


rs are geared. 
half revolution 
ft in either 


shown 


reve rsible or 


tallations 


in 


direction 


Fig 
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It is evident 
»f the main 
from the 
4 will produc: 


nonreversible 


’ | 
Tt each 








FIG, 3—MANIPULATOR EQUIPMENT 


FOREGROUND OPERATE 


LOOKING 


TOWARD 


rHE 
THE 


ROLLS 
LIFTING 


THE BARS 
FINGERS 


BENEATH 


THE 


MOTOR 





have * he en 


IN 





driving 


ningers 


shafts by means complete up stroke of the lifting 

levers The two Another one-half revolution produces 
which are supported complete down stroke and returns 

finger frame, are fingers to their original position 
cranks to a common The motors can, therefore, be 


Successful 


rHI 





either 


made 
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When a nonreversing equipment is used, 
one complete cycle consists of an up 
and down stroke of the fingers. When 
a reversing equipment is used, forward 


direction of rotation can produce the 
up stroke and reverse rotation the 
down stroke. 

The motor equipment illustrated in 
Figs. 2 and 3 consists of two 50-horse- 


power series motors connected in series, 
For each throw 
controller a 
up and down stroke of the 
produced. The 
stopped at the 


operating nonreversing. 
of the 
complete 


operator's master 


fingers is motors are 
automatically 
the down stroke by a limit switch which 


end of 


cuts off power and completes a dynamic 
braking circuit. 
Conditions Governing Design 


The dynamic braking connections for 


a series motor operating nonreversing 
are comparatively simple. Where re- 
versible control is used, a compound 


preferable if dynamic 
desired, as the control 
Solenoid brakes 


are required if the equipment is rever- 


wound motor is 
braking is 


nections are simplified 


con- 


sible, whereas if nonreversible, no brakes 


are necessary. It has at times been 
stated that the operator should be able 
to control the stroke of the fingers. 


This of necessitates the use of 


reversible control, but the 


course 
fingers move 
so rapidly that frequently they make a 
complete up stroke before the operator 
master controller to the re- 
verse position to them. It has 
been, shown that the equipment for the 
either reversible 
may be 
Dy- 


throws his 
lower 
lifting fingers may be 
or nonreversible. The 
either series or compound wound. 


motors 
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FIG OPERATING MECHANISM FOR SIDE GUARDS 
namic braking and solenoid brakes may ation of these devices. To discover the 


or may not be used. The operator's 
master controller may be one-point or 
multipoint reversible or nonreversible. 
The limit switch may be arranged to 


stop the motors when the fingers are 


at the end of their down stroke if the 
control is nonreversible, and if rever- 
sible the limit switch may be used to 


stop the motors with the fingers in both 
up and Great oppor- 
tunity exists for standardizing the oper- 


down positions. 
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FIG. 4—OPERATING MECHANISM FOR LIFTING FINGERS 


most satisfactory methods of operation, 


however, steel mill electrical engineers 


must produce the results of their ex- 
periences. The writer sincerely hopes 
that Mr. Friedlaender’s suggestion may 


be followed and that we may have more 
papers on installations and operation of 
auxiliary drives 


Show Large Earnings 

the Chi- 
Chicago, 
in the 
business 


earnings for 
Tool Co., 
for any year 
history, and the 

has increased four-fold as compared 
with what it was before the war. Net 
were $2,006,371 
as against 1916. After 
deducting for war taxes, etc., the bal- 


Last year’s 


cago Pneumatic 
exceeded 
company’s 


those 


the year 


$1,557,980 in 


profits for 


ance left for dividends was $1,069,- 
167, equivalent to almost 16% per 
cent on the outstanding stock of 
$6,485,800. The previous year, the bal- 


$816,668, or 
Surplus 


ance for dividends was 
about 12% per cent a share. 
for the year totaled $811,215, making 
the total surplus $3,648,063 as against 
$558,716 in 1916, which made the total 
surplus Dec. 31, 1916, $2,836,859. Suf- 
ficient orders are on hand to keep the 
company busy for some time, accord- 
ing to President W. O. Duntley’s 
statement, and plants have been taxed 
to capacity for some time. Mention 
is made in the report to stockholders 
of the formation of the Little Giant 
Truck Co., which is owned entirely 
by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 


and establish the truck. 


to market 








Huge Planer for 
Rush War Job 


HREE months ago a war prob- 
lem that seemed to defy solu- 


tion was put before a Chicago 


machine tool builder. The ingenuity 
with which the problem was solved 
and the rapidity with which the hur- 
riedly conceived plan was put into 
effect, add another interesting story 
to the growing record of successful 
expedients with which the American 
manufacturer is playing the war game. 

The problem was faced by the 
Amalgamated Machinery Corp., Chi- 
cago, which had contracted to manu- 
facture large gun-boring machines. 
The beds of these great tools must 
be planed accurately or the bore of 
the gun will not be true, with dis- 
astrous effects upon the marksman- 


ship. The beds of these machines are 
70 feet or more long. No planers 


suitable for handling such sizes were 
available. Many months would have 
been required if the company had 
chosen to have the planers construct- 
ed by ordinary methods. 


How the Problem Was Met 


The solution was supplied by Lu- 
cien I. Yeomens, engineer for the 
corporation. He suggested that the 
planers be erected out of doors and 
that they be built of reinforced con- 


crete. They were to be capable of 
handling planing work up to 90 feet 
in length. 


This plan differed radicaliy from any 
method ever employed, but a remark- 
able—and vital—saving in time was 
promised, so that the absence of 
precedents was not allows! to stand 
in the way of a thorough test. The 
drawings for the work were com- 
pleted Dec. 24, and the first planer 
was put in operation early in March. 
The success of the expedient has 
led to the construction of four ma- 
chines instead of the two originally 


planned. As a result the company 
has been able to contract for the 
delivery of additional gun-boring 
machines. 


Construction was rushed during the 
most severe winter ever experienced 


in the Chicago district, and for that 
reason many additional problems had 
to be met. For instance the circus 
tent which was first used for shelter 
collapsed under the heavy weight of 
the constant snows. A light frame- 
work had to be constructed to sup- 
port the fragments of the tent. De- 
spite the cold and the con- 
crete work was carried on 
fully. 


snow, 


success- 


In constructing the foundations, a 
steam excavated a trench 10 
teet wide and more than 184 feet long 
18-inch 


shovel 


for each 


planer. An con- 
crete base was first placed in the 
trench and the reinforced concrete 


superstructure then was poured. 
The concrete portion of the planer 
consists of the bed, 184 feet 
8 feet 6 inches deep and 6 feet wide, 
with a trench 14 inches wide along 


its axis. At the center is the con- 


long, 





The Story ina Nut | 
Shell 
bene giant planer is 184 feet 


long and planes 72 inches wide 
by 90 feet long. The rail is 4 feet 
square. The railface and heads 
weigh 24,000 pounds. The housings 
are 30 inches thick, 8 feet wide at 
top and 21 feet wide at bottom. 

The planer contains nearly 250,- 
000 pounds of metal and 13,500 
cubic feet of concrete, reinforced by 
34,000 pounds of steel. Total weight 
of planer 1,600,000 pounds. 

A view of the assembled planer 
is shown above. At the top of the 
facing page the illustration shows 
the concrete ready for bolting the 
cast-iron ways into place. Below is 
shown the crossbar of the housing, 
toolholders and adjusting mechanism. 
The arrangement of the motor and 
belt drive is shown at the bottom, 
together with a view of the steam 
shovel excavating for the planer 
foundations 184 feet in length. 
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Has 
Concrete 


Bed and Housing 


This 


cross 


crete housing. consists of two 
uprights and a bar. The up- 


rights are 9 feet 6 inches high above 


the bed, 30 inches thick, 7 feet 4 
inches wide at the top and 20 feet 
wide at the base, the front edge 


heing perpendicular and the rear edge 
at an angle to give ample bracing 
The cross bar is 4 feet square. On 
the skeleton of concrete, practically a 
monolith, cast iron ways are 
for the platen to travel. A 
on the face of the crossbar provides 
the crossrail. Motor and 
is employed. 

The ways are cast in 


placed 
casting 
drive 


gear 


12-foot sec- 


tions, + feet 10 inches wide and 10 
inches deep. Lugs project 3 inches 
from the bottom into the central 
trench, giving a bearing for screws 
which permit lateral adjustment in 
lining up the bed. The ends of these 
sections are not machined, the space 


of about ¥% - inch left between 
the sections being caulked with oakum 
to allow for expansion. Each section 
is provided with four rows of 1%-inch 
anchor bolts, 16 in each row, to hold 


it to the concrete base. An equal 
number of l-inch jackscrews bear 
through the casting to the concrete. 
These are properly tightened to give 
an accurate level, lateral alignment 
being obtained by screws and lugs 
as outlined above. One side of the 


has a V-shaped guide for the 
platen and the other slide is flat. 
Oil pockets with rollers mounted on 


bed 


springs provide lubrication to the 
ways. These pockets are in pairs, 
with a by-pass of ™%-inch pipe to 
return the oil carried from one to 
the other along the rail. 

Leveling the Bed 
The bed had to be ‘leveled accu- 
rately and this was accomplished 


by employing the latest engineering 
methods and devices available. Three 
levels were run, with the transit, the 
level and the straightedge. The error 
remaining is less than 0.002-inch in 
the 184 feet of length. The precise 
level employed is known as a 2-sec- 
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ond instrument. Much of this work 
was done by D. L. Derrum, works 
manager for Winslow Bros., Chicago. 


He formerly was in charge of the 


shellmaking shops of the Canadian 
Cement Co., Montreal, Que Level- 
ing work was also done by Profes- 
sor Berger of Northwestern universi- 


y, Evanston, III. 


The platen of the planer is made 
up of nine cast iron sections. The 
head section is 9 feet 3% inches long, 
the seven intermediate sections each 
9 feet 11 inches long and the tail 
section 10 feet 11% inches long. They 


were cast hollow with recesses through 


which reinforcing rods were passed 


After assembly, concrete was poured 


to fill the interior and to give weight 
and rigidity. Each section has a 
bearing of 20 


This 


staggered end with a 


inches on the adjoining section 


offset is both vertical and horizontal 
and assists in making the platen rigid 
The ends of the sections are not ma 
chined and the opening of about 
%4-inch remaining on the top. is 
caulked with oakum 

The platen sections are accurately 
machined on the top, then reversed 
on the planer and the bearing sur- 
faces planed to a master-block, giving 
each section exactly the same _ thick- 
ness The care given in leveling 
the planer bed and in making the 
platen of the same thickness from 


bearing surface to top. eliminates 

as far as possible any possibility o° 

error in the functioning of the planer. 
Assembling the Platen 

After being machined, the platen 


sections were assembled on the planer 
bed and a cast steel unmachined rack 
bolted to the the 
rack sections breaking joints with the 
The 


started slowly and the sections pushed 


bottom surface, 


platen sections. motor then was 
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tightfy fogether. While held in this 
mannef,’ dowel holes were drilled 
through the rack and platen and dow- 
els were inserted, the bolts tight- 
ened, and the platen was fully assem- 
bled. Reinforcing rods then were 
placed in the hollow interior and 
concrete poured, binding the sec- 
tions and giving the requisite weight. 

On the face of the platen, three 
slots are provided for bolting work 
in place. A widened portion at each 
joint allows the bolts to be inserted. 
The sides of these slots are machined. 
The total length of the platen is 92 
feet, with a width of 5 feet and a 
depth of 13 inches. 

On the crossbar of the housing, a 
ribbed casting is secured by 12 bolts, 
1% inches in diameter, which pass 
through the 4 feet of concrete and 
are grouted in after being set. On 
this casting the crosshead is machined. 
This carries two heads and provision 
is made for each head holding two 
tools, one taking the roughing cut and 
the other, a few inches to the rear, 
making a second cut. Hand adjust- 
ment by micrometer gage gives the 
desired degree of accuracy in setting 
the tools. Adjustment is made to 
0.001 inch. 


Arrangement of Motor Drive 


Power is supplied to each planer 
by two motors of 40 horsepower each. 
One is for the cutting stroke and the 
other for the rapid traverse return. 
They are automatically air controlled, 
the reverse being obtained by mov- 
able trip lugs placed on a bar along 
the side of the. platen. The motor 
drives through a belt connected to a 
tight pulley and a 1110-pound flywheel 
on the jackshaft. A second belt con- 
nects with a tight and loose pulley 
and then by a train of five reduction 
gears to the bull gear that engages 
the rack. These gears are placed in 
the 14-inch trench in the center of the 
bed, the motors being placed close to 
the housing. The return is secured 
through the same gears, the auto- 
matic trip shifting the belts on the 
first reduction shaft, which carries 
the tight and loose pulleys. 

Since operations were started an 
interesting fact has been demon- 
strated. The power required to carry 
the work under the tool is less than 
that required to return the platen at 
higher speed. In other words, the 
weight of the platen and castings is 
so great that the resistance caused 
by the cut is less than the speed re- 
quirement on the return. The cutting 
speed is about 20 feet per minute and 
the return about 60 feet per minute. 

Bed and platen sections have been 
designed so that no two sets of joints 
ever meet at the same time, eliminat- 
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ing possible jars that would occur. 

The gun-boring machines © which 
will be planed on these huge planers 
will be manufactured in one _ type, 
three sizes being furnished. The 
spindle sizes vary from 6 to 10 inches 
and the’ swing from 27 to 48 inches. 
Lengths vary from 70 to 90 feet, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
purchaser. 

The beds of the first gun-boring 
machines to be turned out are 70 feet 
long. They are made up of a head 
section 30 feet long and two 20-foot 
sections. These castings are squared 
at the ends and then bolted to the 
platen of the planers. The top bear- 
ing surfaces are machined to a high 
degree of accuracy, the work being 
done on the entire bed at one time to 





PLATEN BOLTED AND DOWELED 
WITH REINFORCING BARS IN 
PLACE READY FOR CON.’ 
CRETE FILLING 
avoid irregularities that might result 

from machining them separately. 
To square the bed castings for the 
gun-boring machine an unusual mia- 
chine has been devised. A jig is bolt- 
ed to the top of the casting and this 
machine, weighing 10 tons, then is 
lowered to its position on the jig. 
From a motor, gears carry power to 
a solid cast gear, 6 feet in diameter, 
which carries a crossbar mounting 
two cutting heads. These engage the 
end of the casting and plane it to a 
true finish. A star wheel at the end 
of the crossbar is tripped by a pro- 
jecting lug at each revolution, feeding 
the tools for the next cut. While 
one end is being cut square, a jig is 
being placed on the opposite end and 
the cutting-off machine then is picked 
up by a crane and placed on that end. 
For assembling the gun-boring ma- 
chines, a 50 x 250-foot building has 
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been erected, with two immense 
doors, 40 feet high, one 43 feet and 
the other 50 feet wide. Two yard 
cranes, each serving two planers, en- 
ter these doors 25 feet above the 
ground. These cranes unload castings 
from cars to the planers and take 
the machined castings to the assem- 
bly building. The completed ma- 
chines then are conveyed by the 
cranes back to cars for shipment. 
Each crane is of 25-ton capacity. A 
5-ton crane, 12 feet above the floor 
of the assembly building, serves the 
floor. : 


Polishing With Alundum 


Polishing plays an important part in 
the process of manufacturing practically 
all kinds of mechanics’ tools and imple- 
ments. Of the various polishing ma- 
terials, alundum grain has been used 
for many years. From different places, 
however, where alundum has only re- 
cently been tried, there are many inter 
esting reports in connection with thes¢ 
trials on new work. Of these the fol- 
lowing are typical examples given by 
Grits and Grinds, published by the Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass. One case is 
the polishing of shovels after the blad« 
has been mounted. The material is ash 
wood and there is some contact with 
steel. The grain is mounted on belts 
five inches wide and six feet long 
Belts set up with alundum are said to be 
running three days and are polishing 
150 to 300 dozen handles without burn- 
ing the wood. Sand was used previously 
and it is said that the sand belts lasted 
only from four to five hours while the 
production was from 10 to 12 dozen 

The following cost records are re- 
ported from a government arsenal after 
trying out alundum for polishing butt 
plates. The total wheel cost for polish- 
ing 300 pieces was 40 cents and 31/3 
alundum wheels were used. The cost 
of polishing 1000 floor plates with 62/3 
alundum wheels was 80 cents. The cost 
of polishing 1000 extractors with 2% 
alundum wheels was 30 cents. In put- 
ting the first polish on receivers one 
alundum wheel polished 600. In polish- 
ing 1000, 12/3 alundum wheels were 
used at a cost of 30 cents. The arsenal 
records are said to show marked reduc- 
tions in polishing costs compared with 
the costs before this abrasive was in- 
troduced. 

In another plant, on polishing hard- 
ened steel skate runners, with a groove 
the full length, an alundum wheel aver- 
aged 16 pairs. This is a severe oper- 
ation as the wheel is required to hold 
a corner. 

Automobile manufacturers, also, have 
tried alundum for polishing purposes 
and the results are said to be satisfac- 
tory for polishing a number of parts. 














Quartering the Industrial Army 


Our Army Must Be Supported by Labor at Home—This Labor Cannot be 
Secured and Held Unless Housing is Provided— 


HERE 
shortage of 
dustrial 

Many of 
suffering 


nation-wide 
housings in our in- 
The situation 
communities 
from 
their 


exists a 


centers. 
our 
seriously 


is critical. 
are already 
lack of adequate 
workmen. The 
cannot be 


housing for 
situation is growing 


worse; houses conjured out 
of the earth. 
time to build in large numbers. 
ous attack upon this problem has been 


be made 


They require considerable 
Vigor- 
made in many cities and must 
throughout the country 

The present shortage is an outgrowth 
of three basic conditions: Under ordi- 
nary 
an appreciable excess of adequate hous- 
ing in our large cities. Normal build- 
ing activities, during the past two years 
retarded, because 


business conditions there is never 


have been materially 
of the high cost of material and labor. 
The workmen to our in- 
dustrial what 
would be an acute situation even under 


great rush of 


centers has accentuated 
conditions. 
behind a 


ordinary 

Employers 
housing projects 
the investigation of the situation by the 
United States government, with regard 
to the prompt delivery of large muni- 
orders indicates the 
The conditions in a number of 
produc- 


number of 
and 


are 


now under way, 


tion necessity for 
action. 
districts 
tion 
to suffer seriously. It is 
note that the concentration of 
Britain upon war operations has caused 
so serious a shortage in industrial hous- 
recommended that 


be remedied if 
contracts is not 
interesting to 
Great 


must 
under government 


ing that it has been 
$5,000,000,000 be appropriated for the 
purpose of building 1,000,000 homes after 
This will make 
shortage and furnish 
a considerable portion 
return from the 


the close of the war. 
up the housing 
employment for 
of the soldiers 


front. 


who 


Why Housing is Essential 


As it is impossible to get pure water 
from an impure source, or good crops 
from poor seed, so it is impossible to 
get stable, efficient, and satisfied labor 
congested and insanitary homes. 
progressive employers have real- 
ized this for a considerable time, but 
it has never been brought home so 
forcibly as under present conditions. 
Bad news spreads rapidly, and Amer- 


from 
Most 


From a paper presented at a meeting of the 
Engineers’ Society of western Pennsylvania. 
The author, H. W. Forster, is general mana- 
ger, Independence bureau, Philadelphia. 


Housing is a Public Problem 
BY H. W. FORSTER 


ican labor, including foreigners, is well 


advised as to the general housing in- 
industrial Many 


refuse to go to such points 


adequacy of centers. 


good men 
to apply for work, 


go are likely to find conditions unsatis 


and those who do 
factory, and move on 

The most obvious objection to crowd- 
ed housing is the deleterious effect upon 


health. The records are clear upon this 





Morale 
MBITION, efficiency, determi- 
nation, confidence, fight 
a tenacious cheerfulness called “pep” 


that 


and 


are all bound together im 
admiration is 
morale of the 
constant refer- 
those factors of 
and 


amusement 


term—morale. Great 
expressed for the 
allied troops, and 
ence is made to 
food, clothing 

which contribute to the morale of 
our troops in the field. But ts this 
applicable only to the mili- 
tary’ The industrial 
perform the huge 
to the progress of the 
it is endowed with something of the 
same spirit characterized as morale. 
This in turn upon the 
great factor—comfortable 

Mr. 


term 
army cannot 
tasks necessary 


war unless 


hinges one 
hom 


surroundings. Forster, in an 











able manner, analyses this problem 
and suggests the solution. 
point The greater the crowding, the 


greater the percentage of tuberculosis. 


Morals are seriously affected by crowd- 


ing of families; more seriously by 


crowding together of several families; 


and most seriously by addition § of 
boarders under congested conditions 
The general experience has been that 


unhygienic living and a lower standard 
uncomfortable, 
unesthetic living con- 
ditions, effect upon the 
efficiency of the worker. In 
obtain efficiency with the workmen now 
employed, and to take care of additional 


of morals, coupled with 


inconvenient, and 
have a decided 


order to 


ones, adequate industrial housing must 
be provided. 
It is difficult to ascertain the total 


housing need of a community, and even 
more difficult to determine pro- 
portion of the total need is for Amer- 
icans and what for. foreigners. Most 
of the recent industrial housing devel- 
have been designed primarily 


what 


opments 
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to take care of Americans of the higher 


type; probably on the assumption that 
from 
time to time, the less desirable quarters 


automatically would 


as these families vacated houses 


available 
to those lower in the social or financial 


become 


scale. It is, however, considered de- 
sirable to provide new houses of suit- 
able types of foreign workmen in 
those communities where many are 


found; and that means in practically 
every community from the central states 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is obvious that it is necessary to 
provide housing to take care of families 
living by who take 


themselves, families 


boarders, and boarding houses 


12¢ 


of Houses 


A recent compilation of data on 17,643 
200 industrial 
made by the United 
developed the in- 
one-third 


houses, covering some 


housing projects, 
States government, 
formation that 
size; 


four- 
five-room 


were 


room one-sixth were 


six-room size. 


The average family generally consists 


size, and one-sixth were 


of father, mother, and three children, 
and to house such a family properly 
there should be available at least three 


bedrooms (one for the parents, one for 
the male children, and one for the fe- 
children), a combined kitchen, 
and living room, or two 
rooms, one for kitchen and dining room 
purposes and the other for living pur- 
other four and 
theoretically correct, 
especially for foreign families, and ex- 
perience the fact that 
these are the most popular sizes. For 
larger families, particularly for 
those who desire to keep a few board- 


male 


dining room 


poses. In words, five- 


room houses are 


will bear out 


and 


ers, the six-room houses have proved 
popular among foreigners. The average 
American family unquestionably prefers 
about a six-room house if the income 
is sufficient 

The United government re- 
port, previously referred to stated that 
the information regarding 53,176 houses 
arrangement: 
single per cent 


ll per cent row houses; 


States 


indicated the following 
48 per 
double houses; 
and 6 per cent no information. 

There is little doubt that the single 
house is the ideal house to build where 
it is expected to sell. It is not difficult 
to sell half houses where they are built 
in pairs, but it is difficult to sell row 
Experience seems 


cent houses; 35 


houses individually. 
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to indicate that row houses should be 
intended for renting purposes, as they 
do not sell readily, and lower building 
costs and less ground occupied make 
lower rents possible. 

It is necessary that the smaller the 
house the better should be the design. 
Where one general room is used for 
several purposes and bedrooms are 
small, the importance of anticipating the 
actual needs of the occupants is particu- 
larly great. A number of architects 
have realized this, and have developed 
excellent plans for relatively small low- 
cost houses. 


Equipment for Houses 


Company after company that has put 
up housing for its employes has dis- 
covered that the cost was running far 
higher than anticipated, and that be- 
cause of this fact it would not be pos- 
sible to earn a satisfactory return upon 
the money if rents were on a scale 
which their workmen could afford. 
Analyzing each situation has generally 
developed the fact that the employer 
has tried to give too much. The en- 
gineer who built an industrial plant 50 
per cent larger than necessary and who 
added a considerable number of frills 
would be no more at fault than the 
man who built unnecessarily large and 
elaborately appointed houses for work- 
ing people. To be successful, industrial 
housing must be upon the same econo- 
mic basis as any other form of indus- 


trial operation. 
Looking at this question more closely 


the causes for excessive cost of con- 


struction are usually among the follow- 
ing: 

Building generally six-room houses 
where four and five-room houses would 
answer very well. 

Putting a large amount of money into 
roads and cement sidewalks, when it 
would be feasible to keep such improve- 
ments for some future time. A _ very 
large percentage of our Americans of 
the better class are today living on up- 
paved streets, and are making use of 
cinder or plank walks. 

Furnace or other central heat is ex- 
pensive under present conditions, and 
in many houses superfluous. Most fam- 
ilies who come from less pretentious 
homes own a supply of stoves and are 
accustomed to using them. In _ fact 
most of the smaller homes rely upon the 
kitchen stove to heat the combined 
kitchen, dining and living room, and to 
provide a little heat for the remainder 
of the house. 

Electric light in most communities 
is considered almost a necessity, and 
forms a convenient, low-priced, and rel- 
atively safe form of lighting. The need 
of extending gas to workmen's houses 
in which the women are used to cooking 
on coal stoves, is not nearly so great. 

Running water is absolutely essential, 
because of its great convenience and 
feedom from the menace which always 
exists with wells. A sewerage system 


is not nearly so important, and the cost 
of many industrial housing projects has 
risen materially through installing an 
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elaborate sewerage system. Where de- 
velopments are in outlying sections, it is 
feasible to delay the installation of sew- 
ers for some future time. With run- 
ning water, a privy does not constitute 
as much of a menace as where wells 
are used. 

It is a hopeful sign that certain types 
of foreigners demand a bath-room in 
any house which they purchase or rent. 
In workmen's houses, bath-rooms oc- 
casionally are added afterwards and 
are placed in basements when there is 
sufficient room. 


Industrial housing includes all types 
of construction, frame, stucco on wood, 
brick veneer, brick, tile, and reinforced 
concrete. The best material will vary 
with the Incality and will depend upon 
cost, availability, speed of construction, 
and upon depreciation and upkeep. The 
depreciation and upkeep on a concrete 
house which is rented will probably be 
in the vicinity of 2% per cent per year, 
and it may be double this on a frame 
house. 

The fundamental question, if indus- 
trial housing is to be upon a business- 
like basis, is how much rent can work- 
men afford to pay for homes. There 
has been a tendency to make use of 
the rule that 20 per cent of wages 
could be paid for rent, and 25 per cent 
where payments are made upon the 
purchase. While 20 per cent works out 
quite closely in many average cases, the 
problem is how much the man has left 
for his rent and other expenses after 
he has paid for the necessary food. 
Food comes first in the scale of human 
needs. Unfortunately, the man _ with 
many mouths to feed has more need 
of a larger and more costly house and 
less money to spare for rent. 

Recent careful investigations and cal- 
culations of the minimum cost of food 
necessary to feed an average family 
properly give the following total of 
necessary calories per day: 


Calories 

Father, 150-pound laborer............ 3000 
Mother, 150-pound woman, working 

PT. caddidadhdedsttesds seveklesncnn 3000 

Child, $2 to 85 yents old... .cccccces 4500 

Child, about 8 years old............. 2500 

Came, Gbeut FS FERES Clb... cecccccce 1300 

TE ae ee ree 14,300 


These figures are generous for grow- 
ing children, but only moderately so for 
the parents. Assuming intelligent pur- 
chase of the food necessary to supply 
the above total number of calories, 
properly proportioned to take care of 
the needs of the body, the minimum 
cost of 1000 calories today will be 
about 11 cents, or about $1.57 per day, 
or something like $47 per month. It is 
true that many families are undernour- 
ished by reason of buying insufficient 
food, but it is also true that the aver- 
age housewife does not buy with scien- 
tific intelligence, and consequently what 
is saved by undernourishment is prob- 
ably spent through unwise purchasing. 
The problem then is to subtract from 
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the family income the necessary food 
expenditures, and then take a percentage 
of the balance as being available for 
rent. This has been placed at a maxi- 
mum of 40 per cent, especially with 
low-wage workers. The man who earns 
$90 per month, spends $47 for food, 
and has $43 left for all other expenses. 
If he pays 40 per cent of this for rent, 
he has approximately $17 as a maxi- 
mum rent item. Many workmen, par- 
skilled 


do pay considerably higher. rents, but 


ticularly Americans, can and 
there are very large numbers whose 
rent paying capacity ranges from $10 
to $15 per month. 

The government reports show that 
out of 17,643 houses, 69 per cent. of 
the four, five, and six-room _ size 
rented for not over eight dollars per 
month. Such a rental is not economic- 
ally possible in cities, where land and 
houses now cost so much, nor is it 
necessary with the relatively high wages 
which are now paid. These figures ap- 
ply to a large extent to mining and 
cotton-mill towns, where houses are 
often small, poorly built and _ poorly 
maintained, and where low house rent 
unfortunately is a factor in establishing 
wage scales. It is interesting to observe 
that 57 companies, having invested about 
$15,000,000 in houses, earned a gross of 
8.3 per cent average over a five-year 
period, that eight coal companies with 
$2,800,000 invested earned 11 per cent 
average over a five-year period, and 
that one company’s annual return was 
as high as 20 per cent of its invest- 
ment. 


What Housing Costs Today 


If houses are to be rented upon a 
10 per cent gross return basis, the 
total cost of the house to the man who 
can pay $17 per month rent should not 
exceed $2000, and to the man whose 
rent is to be $10 per month not more 
than $1200. 

Where houses are built of reinforced 
concrete, it probably is good business 
to rent them for nine per cent, or 
even eight per cent of their value, be- 
cause of low depreciation and upkeep. 
With frame houses, 10 per cent is the 


absolute minimum that is advisable, 
made up as follows: 

Per cent 
Return on investment............ 5.00 
EER SE. ne ee 1.00 
Depreciation (sinking fund)........ 2.00 
FUND. ccccccrcescssenccoecsesoccccs 2.00 


The range in house building costs is 
great. In the South, where frame con- 
struction is common and no elaborate 
heating systems are necessary, attrac- 
tive cottages are built for as low as 
$700 to $800. Well-appointed four- 
room houses for rental purposes can 
be built in the residence sections of 
most cities at not to exceed $2000. 
Splendidly designed six-room houses of 
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attractive appearance, with all modern 
improvements, in large developments 
have been put up as costs of from 
$3000 to $4000. 
Avoid Charity 

The consensus of opinion of those 
who have studied the, industrial hous- 
ing problem is decidedly against any- 


thing savoring of charity or paternal- 
ism. The essential arguments are: 
Workmen resent anything of this 


type, being possessed of as much self 
respect as the average citizen of some- 


what higher social standing. Work- 
men feel that they should pay their 
way and that they should receive 


adequate wages to enable them to do 
this. 


Any business activity which is not 
making money will prove unpopular, 
and industrial housing that is netting 
2 per cent or some such figure will 


not be kept up in a manner to get the 
best results. 

an employer has not sufficient 
houses to take care of all of his peo- 
ple, there will be discrimination. 

The building, in a large community, 
of some houses which are not rented 
on a businesslike basis will upset real 
estate values generally. 

Housing projects where houses are 
rented or sold should return at least 
5 per cent and preferably 6 per cent. 
The advantages of better labor condi- 
tions generally make the housing 
investment attractive. 


will 


Selling and Renting 


It is generally believed that houses 
should be sold when possible. A man 
buys a better citizen, 
is less likely to take part in labor dis- 
turbances, and is almost bound to re- 
main in the community. The monthly 
payment method of selling houses to 
both American and foreign workmen 
is practically standard. An initial pay- 


who house is a 


ment, preferably 10 per cent, closes 
the deal, and monthly payments upon 
a slightly higher basis than the rent 


take care of the principal and interest 
in a period of 10 to 20 years. It is 
necessary, however, in every industrial 
community to have a considerable per- 
centage of houses for rental purposes, 


as many employes cannot and will not 


buy. On the other hand, if a large 
proportion of new housing is_ sold, 
those who purchase homes will leave 


old quarters to those who rent. 

It is important to note that foreign- 
ers usually have stronger home-buying 
tendencies than Americans, and _ that 
those who deal with foreign workmen 
find them prompt in meeting their obli- 
gations. 


Securing Housing 


for 
Experience during the last two years 
has made it clear that employers can- 


Agencies 


not look to individuals or real estate 
operators to provide the necessary 
housing for employes. The ordinary 
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workman generally does not build his 


own house. He is more interested in 
buying than in building. He is not 
certain of the permanence of his job 


and of his desire to settle in the place 
where he is now working. 

The real estate operators 
tain as to how long rush business will 
continue, have no for put- 
ting money into industrial housing, nor 


are uncer- 


enthusiasm 


the necessary funds to handle big 
projects. This has made it necessary 
for employers, either individually or 


collectively, to provide at least a por- 
tion of the housing needed. A consid- 
erable number of such projects are now 
actively under way. 


The United States government con- 
siders putting a considerable sum of 
money into industrial housing, either 


by providing housing directly or by 


] 

















MOTOR-DRIVEN UPRIGHT DRILL 
loaning money at low rates of inter- 
est to employers who will build the 
houses. 


A scheme of action by individual 
employers 
along the 


company 


employers or by groups of 
been established 


lines: A 


and a 


has now 


following separate 
manage- 
operation 
the minds 
employer 


is formed competent 
ment put in 

This tends to 
of employes at least, the 
from the housing operation, 
lieves the manufacturing men from the 
responsibility of handling housing as 
a side line. Careful analysis is made 
of conditions and the probable needs 
of the community for a period of years 


charge of its 
separate in 


and _ re- 


ascertained. A careful plan is de- 
veloped with an estimate of the amount 
of money needed for the initial de- 


velopment. 
At least 50 per cent of the total cost 


can be carried by the banks on first 


mortgages. The housing company provides 
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the additional capital, and, where prop- 
sold, the mort- 
gage. Construction is put through in a 
systematic manner, and on a_ scale 
large enough to the advantage 
of wholesale and on a long- 


erty is carries second 


secure 
methods, 


time basis. 


Rapid Upright Drill 


The upright drill shown in the ac- 


companying illustration was recently 
developed by the Weigel Machine 
Tool Co., Peru, Ind. This drill was 


designed for a rapid production ma- 
chine and it embodies interest- 
ing features. The compound platen 
is adjustable both ways by means af 
feed screws equipped with dials read- 
ing to thousandths of an inch. These 
dials are adjustable so that all read- 


many 


ings can be begun at zero. Eight 
feed speeds are provided for each 
spindle speed and the feed changes 


are made by means of sliding gears. 
It is said that any feed is easily and 
feed 
and 


quickly selected by means of a 
attached to the 
the medium of convenient 
for gear changing. The 
chine is equipped with a quick-return 
automatic which 
throws out the feed at any predeter- 
depth. A tapping attachment 
also is provided. It is placed directly 
on the spindle and has a reverse of 
two-to-one for backing the tap out of 
work. These machines. are 
equipped with either belt or motor 
The machine 
with 


plate machine 
through 
levers ma- 


feed and an stop 


mined 


the 


illustrated is 
The 


separate 


drive. 
equipped motor drive. 
motor is mounted on a 
base bolted to the 
and the driving head and pinion are 
entirely covered with guards. All 
other gearing and the lower cone 
pulley is also equipped with guards 
and a belt shifter is provided for 
shifting the belt from one cone step 


to another. 


main base, 


Adds Molding Capacity 


has just 


surnside 


addition been 

the Steel 
Co., Chicago. The completion of this 
addition and _ the 
2%-ton converter 
the 
capacity for making small and medium 


A foundry 
completed by 


installation of a 


made recently will 


enable company to double its 


which it has 
specialized for some time. The com- 
pany is under the management of the 
President, H. F. Wardell; 


size steel castings, in 


following 


vice president and treasurer, George 
les Pollock; vice president, John 
Fletcher; secretary, Charles S. Dan- 
iels. The company maintains sales 


offices at 548 Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago 
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How Small'Tools Were Made Quickly 


New Method for Making High-Speed Steel Reamers Recently Developed ina 
Railroad Shop Manufacturing Process Designed to Meet Emer- 
gency Shows Substantial Saving in Cost and Time 


HE necessity at the present tion should show high efficiency in it is practically a solid unit, any ten- 
time of maintaining production operation for two reasons: First, as dency toward chattering often present 
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at a high level has resulted in when inserted-blade tools are used, 
the development of many ingenious s eliminated: second. a_ solid tool 
methods for cutting down the delays conducis e heat, caused by cutting 
resulting from deferred deliveries of away 1 the blades rapidly as the 
materials. For imstance, the demand solid cons ( 1 readily absorbs heat 
tor high-speed steel has not only sent | which ends to keep the tool cool 
prices to a high level, but deliveries ; 4] throu on 
on this material now take from two to \s in Fig. 1, the blades, 
four months. Confronted by an emer- which are made of high speed steel, 
gency which made it necessary to | are | il in shape cut to conform 
secure small tools earlier than manu- the ength of the thermit steel 
facturers could promise deliveries, a body nes them. These blades 








process has been developed at the ol course, can be set to any pitch 
Jackson, Tenn., shops of the Illinois desired, from a_ straight line to an 
Central railroad for making inserted- extreme angle. The taper shank is 

made nd irbon steel, machine d 


tooth high-speed-steel reamers. The 
reamers were in service a few days to the proper iper to fit a Morse 
after the first plans for the process 


were conceived. ; 
Method of Manufactur 





Tool Saves $55.20 
In making a reamer by this process 


The process consists of welding the first step is to cut the blades 
the blades of reamers and _ cutters from high speed steel. They are then 
into an integral body by the use of bent to the helical shape desired. 
thermit steel. A_ spiral, high-speed 
steel reamer made by this process is 
shown in Fig. 1. This tool cost the 
Iliinois Central railroad $13.25, which 
shows a remarkable saving over the 
cost of a like tool bought in the open 
market, the quoted price of which 
was $68.45, net, 90 days delivery. It 
is pointed out that the tool in ques- 


he length should, of course, conform 





to the length of reamer desired. <A 
cylinder is provided which is_ bored 


out to the same size as desired in 





ihe finished reamer. 





The blades are set in this cylinder 


and spaced properly, with their cut- 





ting edges pressed firmly against the 


* cylinder wall. hen a_ carbon-steel 
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FIG. 1—SPIRAL REAMER MADE BY THE THERMIT PROCESS 
FIG. 2—THE CARBON-STEEL CORE. FIG. 3—THE HIGH-SPEED STEEL BLADES SET IN A WAX MATRIX 
FIG. 4—THE FINISHED REAMER 
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core, made of tubing, is placed in the 


center. This core is shown in Fig. 2. 
Next, the space between the core 
and the cylinder is filled with molten 
beeswax. After the wax has cooled 
the contents of the mold, that is the 
core, wax and blades are removed 
intact. This is easily accomplished 
by heating the outside of the cylin- 
cer slightly, which causes expansion, 
and at the same time melts the out- 
side of the wax slightly. The matrix 
thus formed is shown in Fig. 3. The 
tube core is now heated slightly on 
the inside, which allows it to slip 


from the way matrix readily. 


Thermit Must Flow Ireely 
Next a solid steel core is inserted. 
This core should be a little longe: 


than the matrix and should be placed 
in position with one end flush and the 


other end protruding. The matrix 
is then ready to be placed in a reg- 
ular mold for thermit welding. Che 
matrix is placed in the mold upside 
down, the molding material being 
rammed to within 1% inches of th 
biades. At this point, the heating 
gate is directed against the carbon 


steel core with the pouring gate about 


3 inches away from the side of the 


The 


in the usual way 


mold is rammed 


After the mold is rammed 


core, now up 


up to the top of the reamer, a round 
wooden riser, about 1 inch larger in 
diameter than the steel core, is placed 
in position. This permits a free flow 
of thermit steel through the mold 
and into the riser opening. 
Completing the Process 

The mold is now heated with the 
preheater to a white heat, which, of 
course, melts out the wax. The heat- 
ing gate is now plugged up, the 


thermit ignited and after reaction has 
taken place the crucible is tapped. In 
half an hour the mold can be knocked 


down and the riser cut off while hot. 
The ‘nished reamer is shown in 
lig. 4. 
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Angle Bending Machine 


the time 
benders, particularly 


led 


Syracuse, 


Heavy demand at present 


for heavy angle 


use in ship construction, has 
Kane & Co., 


to place a unit on the market 


tor 
the 
m.. 3 


designed to 


Roach 


handle angles ranging 


from light gage 6 x 6 x & inches 


designed to equip 
handling I-beams, 


rounds 


Special rolls are 


the machine for 


channels, tee - irons, and 
squares. 

A special feature of the machine is 
the which the rolls 
bear ‘to Two advantages 


claimed to this 


position 
other 
result 


close 
each 
ar- 


are from 
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the material enter 
acted 


the 


rangement: First, 
ing the 


diately, 


imme 
flat 


rolls is upon 


avoiding straight or 
the which 


oft: 


spot on either end of piece 


would have to be cut second, the 


machine is said to be capable of per 


forming the entire bending operation 
itself, it being unnecessary to heat the 
material and start the correct bend 
The top roll can be lifted by a 
hand lever and the angles or other 
shapes placed between the rolls with 
out other screw adjustment When 
the top roll is in position for rolling 
it is locked down by means of a gag 


which is slid underneath the screw 


[The gag is withdrawn when the roll 
is raised 
Slide rolls are provided on each 
side of the bending rolls These may 
be swiveled to any desired degree ac 
cording to the diameter of the circle 
ot the material being andled Lhe 
are also adjustable against the angle 
of the work and are said to keep the 
latter from twisting = o1 buckling 
Each machine is equipped with a scale 
and pointer to determine the position 
of the rolls 
An Automatic Motor 
. os _ 4 
Contro! Switch 
Starting and stopping motors from a 


remote point is often found desirabl 


This is true in connection with pumps 
for railroad water tanks or other ap 
plications, and coal and ash conveyor 
installations. The control may be a float 


switch operated through changes in the 


water level of a tank; a pressure regu 


lator performing similar service in a 
closed | 


system; or push button stations 





HEAVY ANGLE 














( 


ARTING SWITCH 


ne button being normally open and 


sed In 


de vice 


ne normally chk any case some 


form of automatic must be used 


[he automatic starting switch, shown 


illustration, devel 
Mfg. Co., 
of the double pole clappe r 


designed tor 


‘ompanying 
yped by the 
Milwaukee, is 


and is 


Cutler-Hammer 


typ single phase 


and standard polyphase motors up to 


15 horsepower, and for high torque 


polyphase motors up 50 horsepower. 


Mounted on the same slate with th 


double pole switch are two additional 


time element overload relays 

When used with float switch, pressure 
regulator or snap switch, the overload 
relays are arranged for manual reset, 
so that when an overload occurs the 
perator is required to go to the start 
ing panels before the motor can again 
be started, a feature which is said to 
result in more careful attention to opet 
ating conditions 

Except on some of the smaller sizes 
both poles of the main contactor are 
equipped with powerful magnetic blow- 
vuts The clapper switch fingers are 
he company’s standard butt contact 
mstruction with hard copper tips 








BENDING 





MACHINI 
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Sensitive Bench Drill 
Press 


The motor-driven’ sensitive drill 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been developed recently by 
the High Speed Hammer Co., Inc., 
Rochester, .N. Y. The machine is 
compact and portable, weighing 60 
pounds, and occupying a bench space 
7% x 18 inches. It is designed for 
connecting to lighting circuits where 
the voltage is either alternating or 
direct current, 110 or 155 volts. 

The machine is equipped through- 
out with annular ball bearings which 
are adjustable for wear. <A _ spindle 
lock is provided to permit the opera- 
tor instantly changing drills with one 
hand. As the illustration shows, the 
motor is placed in an upright position 
and drives the spindle through a belt 
which is equipped with an idler for 
taking up slack. 


The machine is designed to drill 
holes from the smallest practicable 
size up to 3/16 inch. Two spindle 
speeds are provided, 2100 and 6000 
revolutions per minute. Special pul- 
leys are designed, however, to give 


any speed desired up to 10,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. The platen is 
designed to be adjusted quickly. It 
has a ground-working 5% x 
and will take 


surface 


5 inches work up to 














DRILL 


SENSITIVE BENCH 
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FOUR JAW LATHE CHUCK 


4% end 
thrust is 
ball bearing 
tected by a 
oil from 


inches high. The _ spindle 
taken up by an 
This 


semitubular 


adjustable 
bearing is 
shield 

thrown on 


pro- 
which 
prevents being 
the For precision 
as regards gage 
to thousandths of an inch is provided 
The drill to the 


of a 


operator drilling, 


depth, a adjustable 


machine will center 


6-inch circle. 


Four Jaw Lathe Chuck of 


Simple Design 


The Simplex Tool Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has recently developed a lathe 
chuck that embodies several novel fea- 
tures. As shown in the accompanying 


illustration, the sliding surface of the 
jaws exceeds their height. This 
it is said, insures rigidity, owing to the 
fact that the tendency toward springing 
lessened. It 


the jaws out of square is 
is claimed that the chuck has great 
gripping power and that it will retain 


its accuracy through a long period of 
service. The jaws are reversible and 
slide in slots machined to accommodate 
them in the face of the chuck. The 
chuck is of the independent type, each 
jaw being actuated by a square-thread 
screw passing through a nut that is 
made integral with the stud which 
holds the jaw in place. The face of 
the chuck is provided with a series of 
annular grooves for aligning work and 
four ample slots are also provided for 


clamping counterweights in position, if 
while boring or turning cast- 


which 


necessary, 
ings the 
dynamic balancing. 


design of calls for 


Jib and Face Plate for 
Forging Hammers 


In order to take up more efiec- 


tively the wear on light forging ham- 


mers and also to make possible a 
finer ram adjustment. the United 
Hammer Co., Boston. has developed 


a standardized jib and face plate 


feature, 
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which will, in the future, be installed 
on all hammers manufactured by that 
company. As shown in the 
panying illustration, the jib is 
ed through slots onto the face plates 


accoim- 


bolt- 


The top of the face plate terminates 


and against this a 


in a projection 

bolt, connected to the ram by means 
of an arm, brings up at the end of 
each stroke of the ram. The shock, 
as in the old hammers, is taken up 
by the spring on the ram. In the 
illustration the bolt is almost touch 
ing the dog which indicates that the 
hammer is near the end of its thrust 


If a shorter thrust ig required, the 
jib may be raised to a higher posi 
tion 30th face plates and jib can 
be installed on older type hammers 


The Dayton Malleable Iron Co., 
2 
electric furnace of the rolling cylinder 


Dayton, installing a 2'%-ton 


iype developed by Albert E. Greene, 
i002 Hoge building, Seattle, Wash 

The Pittsburgh Thermoline Co., Pitts 
burgh, has issued a booklet advertising 


a gas made from petroleum for cutting 


steel and other uses 

















WITH 


HAMMER 
FACE PLATE 


EQUIPPED 
AND JIB 


LIGHT 

















Analyze Labor Problems of War 


Woman's Place in Industry, Securing Maximum Production from Non-Conscripted 


Forces, Reassimilation in Business of Returning Armies, Providing Useful Em- 
ployment for Cripples and Other Subjects Studied by Chicago Conference 


the war and 


ABOR problems of an immediate character created 
I yg by 


Western 
March 27, 28 and 29. 


Four main subjects were considered. 
women in industry; mechanical equipment in place of 
men; obtaining maximum production from the men 
and readjustments after the war to care 


remaining ; 
E. KNOEPPEL’S | voluminous 
> paper covered the subject in 
© much detail. He deduces from 
the answers that women are not now 
needed generally in industry because 
there is a vast reservoir of male labor 
yet untouched, which can be drawn on 
to supply the places of those who 
have gone to the front. He finds 
that thousands of men are employed 
in various occupations where they 
can be spared to industry without im- 
before it will be 
necessary to call on There 
are the men used in elevators, offices, 


pairing business 


women. 


retail stores, taxi drivers and a score 
of other employments where women 
can serve readily. Then there are 
alien enemies whose productive 
power can be utilized under super- 
vision and the idle, both the rich 
and the poor, who can be forced into 
useful production. When these 
sources have been exhausted it will 
be time to call on women to come 
forward in large numbers to enter 
production fields and do the work 
of men, said Mr. Knoeppel. At the 


advisable to 
the utiliza- 
need 


same time it is believed 
proceed now to plan for 
the 


part of 


does 
the 
was 


when 
this 
was 


tion of women 
end 


devoted. It 


come and to 
questionnaire 
agreed generally that women must be 
placed at lighter tasks than men and 
that provision be made to allow them 
best working conditions, as to clean- 


liness, light, ventilation, health su- 
pervision and _ social surroundings. 
An important point made by Mr. 


Knoeppel is that unless sufficient ship 
capacity is provided to carry manu- 
Europe there 
the efforts of 
women for a time. Without 
ample transport the Atlantic, 
goods will pile up at eastern ports 
and render unnecessary a concentrated 


products to 

need of 

long 
across 


factured 
will be no 


; those which 

conditions following the restoration of peace 
were presented and analyzed at a national conference 
held by the Society of Industrial Engineers and the 
Efficiency society at the 


will arise from 


Hotel La Salle 


naires sent out 


These were economists. 





Many Women Employed 


4 RECENT announcement by 
the bureau of labor statistics 
reveals that 1,426,000 more women 


are employed in the United States 
than at the beginning of the war. 
In industries the greatest increase 


is shown. These took 530,000 more 


women since 1914, but the largest 
proportionate increase was 215,000 
additional women taken into gov- 


ernment service. Since 1914 women 
have replaced 1,413,000 men. Indus- 
trial and government work have 
taken 400,000 women formerly em- 
ployed in 


dressmaking. 


domestic service or m 











effort to produce more. Throughout 
his paper the author quoted liberally 
the those 


answered. 


from opinions. of who 

Harrington Emerson, consulting en- 
gineer, president of the Emerson Co., 
expressed the belief are 
shaping themselves 
justment of labor conditions after the 


conditions 
toward a_ read- 
backward 
taken. He believes the 
that have set back progress 
in Russia more than a generation are 
at work in this country as well and 
be revealed at the close of the 
war. It is difficult, he says, for men 
to change from high wages and short 
hours to lower wages and greater 
effort. This will form a difficult prob- 
lem in the readjustment and 
man must make his 
conditions arise. 
Mrs. Joseph 


war in which 


will be 


ences 


some steps 


influ- 


will 


every 
own solution as 
T. Bowen, chairman 
of the women’s committee of the 
council of national defense, Illinois 
division, outlined what women have 
done and are doing to help win the 
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for those returning, including the disabled. In 
of the importance of the subject of women in industry 
the paper by C. E. Knoeppel, counsel on organization 
and management of New York City, took a high 
position in the program. 
study and summary of the answers to 1000 question- 
to manufacturers, 
Opinions were sought as to the need for 


view 


This paper represented a 


labor heads and 


women in the place of men, how to obtain them, what 
tasks are suited to their ability and how to surround 
them with best conditions for work. 


war. Miss Florence King,’ president 
of the Women’s Association of Com- 
merce of the United States, spoke on 
what women should do to help win the 
war. Mrs. Bowen presented a com- 
plete report of what is being done in 
organizing along various lines. The 
underlying purpose is to maintain an 
organization to 

is made by the 
women can aid. 
bonds, obtaining 


call 
where 
Liberty 


meet whatever 
government 
Selling 
food ob- 
taining marine glasses and distributing 
coal are some means by 
have served already. 
a plea for giving women 
portunity with men to 
value and to accomplish ends for the 
With wider demand for 
she says, women are 
taking more and more important parts 
in the business life of the nation and 
She the de- 
women to serve in this 
lack of proper guid- 
what best can be done 


pledges, 
which they 
Miss King made 
equal 
show 


Op- 


their 


good of all. 
their services, 


can do even more. cites 
many 
crisis and their 
ance to show 
by them. 
Barton T. Bean, of San Francisco, 
suggested a plan for stabilizing labor 
and prices after the war by voluntary 


sire of 


agreement. He has had experience 
under the food administration where 
the middleman has been eliminated, 


a set price being established for the 
consumer, the jobber and the retailer. 
with speculation 
has given the market a stable 

He believes the method 
can be used in practically all products 
after it has been demonstrated under 
war conditions. 

A. Russell Bond, managing editor of 
the Scientific pointed out 
that the returning soldier, even though 
disabled, will be able to direct machinery 
and aid in production. He cited the 
results of research to determine the 
value of machinery as an aid to man. 


This has done away 
and 


basis. same 


American, 
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He found that while the multiplication 
of effective result by machines varies 
over a wide area, it is a 
clusion that by the aid of machinery 
a man at present is able to do 10 
times as much as a man a little more 
than 100 years ago. He believes that 
the laborer who operates a machine is 
not truly a laborer, the machine being 


safe’ con- 


the true laborer and the man the 
director. Therefore he likes the term 
director for the man who directs the 
machine. 

In conclusion Mr. Bond said: 
“But wonderful as all these ma- 
chines are, not one of them is enr- 
dowed with real intelligence. Men 


can produce a machine that will play 
chess but the machine 
own thinking; it 
it has been designed to do. It 
react to the various 
which it may be subjected, but it has 
own and no 


cannot do its 


will only do what 
will 


conditions to 


no will of its 
of thought. No 
may advance in 
machinery we shall always come up 
against this barrier—the impossibility 
The 
useless 
the indus- 


power 


matter how far we 


the development of 


most 
without 


of producing brains. 
fect 
an intelligent operator. In 
tries of the future, no matter how far 
they are advanced, operators will be 
they will be required 


per- 


of machines is 


indispensable, 
for their directive intelligence 
than their muscular power. 
therefore, of bewailing the 
men frequently do even in these en- 
lightened days, that machines are re- 


rather 
Instead, 
fact, as 


placing men, we must look upon thie 
subject from a broader point of view 
and realize that machines are demand- 
ing men that they are elevating 
man to a higher plane.” 


and 


Gives Intensive Course 


Ellis F. Muther, 
the Gisholt Machine 
Wis., explained the 
by his company in training 
operate machinery in its 
and in those of its customers. 
this is to give an course 
of a few weeks in a school attached 
to the plant, which affords as much 


sales manager for 
CLo., 
methods 


Madison, 
used 
men to 

plant 
Briefly 


own 


intensive 


instruction as would be received in 


years under ordinary shop 
conditions. The 
of a teacher, one learner to 


teacher. He takes the machine apart 


several 
learner is in charge 


one 


and assembles it until he knows its 
makeup thoroughly. Then he learns 
adjustment and _ operation Having 


qualified in this he, in turn, becomes 
a teacher of a learner and goes through 


the cycle a second time, with his 
position reversed. It is valuable that 
the man know how to teach others 
as it is that he can learn for himself. 
The second cycle of the course 
teaches him this. A _ similar course 
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for educating for service 
is suggested. Mr. 


illustrated by 


government 
Muther’s 
stereopticon 


address 


was views 


Securing Maximum Production 


Securing the maximum production 
from the men_ remaining behind 
brought out many uggestions. Irving 
\. Berndt, manager of the _ better- 


ment department of Jos. T. 
& Son, 
the 
classified 


Ryerson 
Chicago, and f 


Industrial 


secretary ot 


Society of Engineers, 


workers under war condi 


tions into three groups: those _ in 
the fighting service; those working on 
war requirements; and those carrying 
activities In 
2,000,000 


and 


on normal industrial 


a short time probably men 


in actual military naval 
service, the 
that four to 


industry to keep one man at 


will be 


first group It is said 
six men are required in 
the front 


this 


Taking an average of five for 
service it is necessary to have 10,000,- 
000 


second 


war production, the 
With 30,000,000 work- 


ers normally engaged there are 18,000, 


persons in 
group. 


000 remaining when the first and sec 


ond classes have been deducted. The 


first group are doing their utmost 
The second class must be _ inspired 
to give their utmost efforts and the 
third group of 18,000,000 is left to 
bear the burden formerly carried by 
30,000,000, and must be trained to 


productivity and_ efficiency 
the burden laid on 
effort the 


his own. Mr. Berndt 


greater 


to meet them 


In this industrial engi 


neer comes into 
Says: 


“Consider for an instant our ideal 


For years our cry has been elimina 


tion of waste, reduction of waste 


effort. 
and 


conservation of man 


those 


power 


now words save, conserve, 


economize which weré 
the 


self-assumed 


produce and 


during those times hobby of a 


the 
responsibility of a 


few, problem and 
small group, ar 


now the slogan of a nation, the mot 


household and the creed 


woman. Are we not 


in every 
of each man 
well drilled and well equipped in »our 


and 


ideals? 

“The old hire and fire method must 
be entirely wiped away. The fore 
man already burdened with more 


responsibilities than he can efficiently 
e permitted or 


handle must no longer | 
expected to handle this function; un 
less he has had an opportunity to 
study each 
requirements in the way of man power 
and ability and then has time to care 
fully consider each applicant and the 
ability to analyze his qualification how 
place men 


job and understand its 


can he be expected to 


well. It is not possible for the fore 
man under average conditions to give 
these problems their proper attention 

“We more centralized 


must have 
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employment departments concent 


this 
tical character analyses plans and mal 


ing on problem, applying prac 


ing as scientific and practical an 


analysis as possible each man 
each job. 


The 


devoted to the 


final day of the session 
consideration of 
war conditions, with particular atte 
tion to readjustments to take cari 
those returning, including the 
abled 


Planning for Disabled Soldiers 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, directo 
the Red Cross institute, New Yor 
City, gave one of the most interes 
ing and practical talks of the confer 
ence He is in charge of an experi 
mental school in New York Cit 


being made to give 


schools 


where studies aré 
experience in establishing 
soldiers on ther 


Much 


Eneland 


re-educating crippled 
the 
along this 
The United 
advanced 
One of 


return from war has been 


done line in and 


l'rance States can start 
stage to 
the 


talk 


stereopticon§ slices 


at an 
work interesti 


most 


this was presentation 


features of 
of a number of 
showing what is being done in Europ. 
illustrating th« 


wonderful devices to 


motion pictures 


the 


and 
actual use of 
replace missing arms, hands and legs 


Men were shown engaged in agricultural 


and industrial tasks,some with one arm 
missing and some with two. Mr. M« 
Murtrie stated that in the past 

crippled soldier could hope for litt! 
better on his return from the fror 
than a pension, not sufficient to keep 


him but just sufficient to prevent him from 
efforts to 


making him a dependent 


using his earn a living, 


1 
and pernay 


a beggar. A few with sufficient 


acter have managed to make thei 
way in spite of the handicap, with 
out assistance. “The same course has 
been followed in the past with indus 
trial cripples,” said Mr. MceMurtrie, 
“but state compensation laws now hav: 
afforded a great deal of assista 
toward better things.’ 
“One of the things we will 


most and probably will have difficulty 


in obtaining,” said the speaker, “is 
the helpful attitude of the publ 
which can make or mar our efforts 
It is so easy to pity and help the 
crippled soldier We all feel tha 
we should do things for him since 
he lost his arms and legs in our 
cause. But the effect of this is 

weaken the will-power of the cripple 
and leads _— inevitably to depend 
ency and pauperism. The truest help 
is to awake in him the desire t 
help himself and to be independen: 
That will be one of our greatest 
endeavors and without it we will fai! 


If the soldier, stunned and disheart 
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ened by his mutilation, cannot be 
made to see that there is a useful 
place for him and that there is much 
work he can do in comfort and 


with good results, thus supporting 


himself and and helping the country, 
our effort will be vain in many 
cases.” 


Business After the War 


Willard FE. Hotchkiss, director of 
business education, University of Min- 
nesota, spoke on “Business After the 
War”. He said in part: 

“When it is maintained that the clue 
to business problems after the war 
is to be sought in the field of human 
relations rather than in_ the field 
of technical organization, it must be 
recognized at once that profound 
changes are sure to occur on the tech- 
nical side. The extent to which mass 
production is being carried at the 
present time, the way in which manu- 
facturing and assembling of parts is 
being segregated in different concerns, 
the changes in transportation, includ- 
ing the vast equipment for the pro- 
duction of shipping, and the _ possi- 
bility of serial transportation and 
communication—all of these things 
will tremendously affect the technical 
organization and will doubtless deter- 
mine many of the lines in which 
business will develop. 

“When we come to consider the way 
in which the various human factors 
will align themselves and the effect 
which this alignment will have upon 
future business development, we are, 
of course, in a much different realm, 
and one in which prophecy is ex- 
tremely difficult. However, if pres- 
ent tendencies are’ to any extent in- 
dicative, there is one assertion which 
it seems comparatively safe to make, 
and that is that business policies are 
destined to be worked out with a 
very much larger participation § of 
workers and of the general public 
than has been the case heretofore 
By participation I do not here have 
primarily in mind participation in the 
actual determination, but first of what 
constitutes efficient business manage- 
ment and operation and second, how 
eficient management is to be secured 

“If we insist upon shutting our 
eyes to industrial forces which per- 
haps for the moment are disagree- 
able to contemplate, we shall almost 
surely have before us a painful proc- 
ess of disillusionment. For my part 
I do not believe that the difficulties of 
the employing class in adjusting them- 
selves to the new forces arise pri- 
marily out of a desire to keep for 
themselves a larger portion of the 
industrial product. The greatest ob- 
stacle to a better adjustment in my 


Opinion arises out of the viewpoint 
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which is expressed by the oft-repeat- 
ed assertion. ‘I am willing to make 
any reasonable concession, but I must 
control my own _ business.’ In __ this 
attitude of mind we have a clear dis- 
tinction between purely economic and 
what I should call the psychological 
factors in the employer’s side of the 
problem. We have the same thing on 
the employer's side when we make 
a distinction between a wider partici- 
pation on the one hand and a more 
equitable distribution on the other 


Canada’s Experience With Cripples 


Norman A. Hill, general manager 
of the Carriage Factories, Ltd., Toron- 
to, spoke along the same lines as 
Mr. McMurtrie on rehabilitation of crip- 
pled soldiers, with relation to what 
Canada is doing for her maimed who 
have been returning for months from 
European hospitals 

“Let us consider some actual statis- 
tics in round numbers, as _ follows 
Canada has raised and sent abroad 
an army of over 400,000 and is raising 
an additional 100,000 under the com- 
pulsory service act This army of 
500,000 men is produced from a total 
population of but 7,500,000 and when 
one remembers that there are approxi 
mately 2,000,000 French Canadians who 
until affected by the draft came very 
far from doing their share, you can 
almost say that 500,000 fighting men 
were drawn from a population of not 
over 6,000,000 people 

“Now as to actual casualties, per- 
haps the greatest misconception is as 
to the number of soldiers made en 
tirely blind. This percentage is ap- 
proximately only one-eighth of 1 per 
cent of the 35,000 returned men of the 
Canadian expeditionary forces. This 
is remarkable, especially so, when pre- 
war estimates on total blindness were 
placed at from 1 to 5 per cent. The 
next most surprising figure, at least 
to me, is that less than 4 per cent 
of the Canadian casualties are crip- 
ples classed as amputation cases, and 
when you remember that amputation 
cases include not only the loss of 
an arm or a leg but include as well 
even the loss of one finger this low 
percentage is also remarkable 

“Of all the invalided soldiers returned 
to Canada over 20 per cent are on ac- 
count of disability due to disease, 
and of this 20 per cent not less than 
half are tuberculosis cases These 
figures then would indicate that we 
need not look for a huge army of 
helpless cripples and blind when our 
soldiers have all returned from the 
front. One of the chief things in this 
course of reconstruction of men is 
to combat and overcome the habit of 
idleness, which is fixed upon them 
in the convalescent period, particu- 
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larly if a man has been for some 
months in a hospital in England, and 
in all cases back of this, they have 
had the semi-idle life of the soldiet 
in the field, which is generally brief 
periods of intense activity, and long 


periods of waiting, or comparative 


utter idleness.” 


Shifting the Manpower to Production 

One of the interesting papers related 
to shifting manpower to emergency 
production, delivered by James O 
Craig, president of the Business Men's 
Clearing House, Chicago. “Money, 
machinery and men are the three 
prime factors in solving the wats 
problem,” he said. “Money is plenty 
and is obtained in limitless quantities 
as the government needs it.” Ma 
chinery is manufactured in immens« 
quantities as it is needed and men 
form the greatest problem To fit 
the man to the job and to find the 
man for the job, that the job may be 
well done but to avoid putting an 
executive into a minor position, thus 
losing the value of his services in a 
larger position, is one that stands 
high in the problem 

One source of loss is in the fact that 


lays 


many men hurried in the early « 
of the war to offer their services to 
the government in advisory capacities 
and now are situated in minor posi 
tions where their executive ability is 
lost and they are of little service, 
their work being such as could be 
done by a much less valuable man, 
while their real abilities are needed 
in production Adjustments must be 
made to remedy this situation. There 
is need for an inventory of executive 
power and proper distribution to get 
the best results 

Montague Ferry, of the Armstrong 
Bureau of Related Industries, Chicago, 
argues for the development of team 
work to get best results in industry 
He stated that only 60 per cent of 
labor is efficient in results and that 
40 per cent is wasted or withheld. The 
three greatest wastes, he said, are 
labor turnover, strikes and withheld 
effort Addressing himself to the lat 
ter he showed how team work, the 
awakening of a feeling of esprit de 
corps, among the men will eliminate 
much of this. and gave instances 
where it had been aroused and ex 
cellent results had followed 

Lew R. Palmer, acting commis- 
sioner of the Pennsylvania department 
of labor and industry, told of the 
Pennsylvania plan for meeting after 
war conditions Particular attention 
is being paid in this effort to plan 
ning for the proper assimilation of 


women into industry and the care otf 


men returning trom the waft 








Capital and Labor Pact Formulated 


Past Month's Conferences Result in Signing of Agreement to Place Ban on Strikes 
for Duration of War—National Mediation Board Proposed— 
—Workers and Employers May Organize 


ELIBERATIONS of perhaps 
D the most important industrial 
conference ever held, which 
began in Washington Feb. 25, have 
resulted in the recent signing of an 
agreement between representatives of 
labor and capital for the duration of 
war. The salient features of the plan, 
which represents the best thought of 
capital and labor, are that there shall 
be no strikes or lockouts during the 
war; a recommendation that all indus- 
trial disputes be settled by a govern- 
ment mediation body; both workers 
and employers shall have the right 
to organize and women substituted for 
men must be allowed equal pay for 
equal work. 


Outlined 


General Plan 


The plan provides that there shall 
be no strikes or lockouts during the 
war and that workers may organize in 
trades unions and bargain collectively 
through chosen representatives while 
employers have the same right to or- 
ganize in associations and to bargain 
collectively. Workers shall not use 
coercive measures to obtain members 
or in dealing with employers, and em- 
ployers shall not discharge workers 
for membership in trade unions or for 
legitimate trade union activities. 
Where union shops now exist, these 
shall continue with the union wage 
scales and the continuance of the 
open-shop policy shall not be deemed 
a grievance. Safety first rules and 
regulations shall not be relaxed. 
When necessary for women to be 
employed in place of men, they are 
to be allowed equal pay for equal 
work and must not be allotted tasks 
disproportionate to their strength. The 
basic 8-hour day will apply in cases 
where the existing law requires it; 
in others, the question of hours shall 
be settled with due regard to govern- 
mental necessities and the welfare, 
health, etc., of the workers. Maximum 
production in war industries shall be 
maintained and practices on the part 
of either employer or employe, which 
operate to delay or limit production 
or which tend to artificially increase 
costs, shall be discouraged. A _ per- 
manent list of skilled and other work- 
ers will be kept on file by the depart- 
ment of labor for rapid and effective 
distribution purposes. All workers 
shall have a living wage and fixation 
of wages, hours and conditions of la- 


bor, local conditions shall always be 
regarded and a minimum basis estab- 
lished. 

For the settlement by 
and conciliation of any controversy in 
an essential war industry between em- 
ployers and employes, a government 
mediation body to be known as the 
national war labor board is proposed. 
Its functions weuld extend to indus- 
tries indirectly affecting essential war 
production, and it is intended to pro- 
vide machinery in industrial centers 
for such purposes by appointing com- 
mittees or boards to secure settle- 
ments by local mediation and con- 
ciliation. This war labor board shall 
not take cognizance of. any contro- 
versy in any field of activity where 
there is by agreement or federal law 
a means which has not been invoked. 

These conferences, instigated by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, have been 
continuous for a period of more than 
a month between the five representa- 
tives of employers and the five rep- 
resentatives of employes. The first 
group selected former President Wil- 
liam H. Taft and the latter, Frank B. 
Walsh, formerly chairman of the fed- 
eral commission on _ industrial 
tions, to represent the public. 
sentatives of employers included L.A. 
Osborne, New York, vice president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.; H. B. Worden, Newark, N. J., 
president of the Submarine Boat 
Corp.; W. H. Van Dervoort, East Mo- 


mediation 


rela- 
Repre- 


line, Ill, president of the National 
Metal Trades association; L. F. Loree, 
New York, president of the Dela- 


ware & Hudson railroad; and C. Ed- 
win Michael, Roanoke, Va., president 
of the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
The five representatives of labor were: 
Frank J. Hayes, Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers; 
William L. Hutcheson, Indianapolis, 
president of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters; Victor Olander, Chicago, rep- 
resentative of the Seamen’s Union; 
T. A. Rickert, Chicago, president of 
the United Garment Workers; 
William H. Johnston, Washington, 
D. C., president of the Machinists’ 
International Union. 


and 


Taft Praises General Spirit 


At the conclusion of the confer- 
ences, ex-President Taft expressed 
himself as being gratified’ with the 


manifest self-restraint, tact and earn- 
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est patriotic desire of all in attend- 
ance to decide upon a most effective 
war policy. He said: “I the 


plan will work if it is administered in 


believe 


the spirit in which it was formulated 
and agreed upon.” 

Mr. Walsh likewise, 
mentary statement, remarked: 
plan represents the best 
capital and labor as to 
government’s policy ought to be dur 
ing the war with respect to industrial 
relations. It represents an industrial 
chart assuring production 
to the employer while guaranteeing 
to the worker, a healthy growth of 
democratic principles as applied to in- 
dustry as well as the highest protec- 
tion of his economic welfare while 
the war for human liberty everywhere 


supple- 
“The 
thought of 
what the 


im a 


maximum 


is being waged.” 


Labor Delegation to Sail 


American la- 
the 
Labor will 

France 
position 


A delegation of nine 
bor leaders with 
American Federation of 
sail shortly for England and 
to declare American labor’s 


with regard to the war. It 


credentials of 


is stated 


that the commission is sent in response 
to repeated invitations from French 
and British labor leaders. In _ the 


words of one of the members of the 
committee, its mission abroad “is not 
to tell Great Britain 
France what to do, but to tell 
how American stands with re- 


gard to the war”. 


Will Aid Disabled 


formu- 


labor of and 
them 


labor 


Pennsylvania as a state is 
lating plans for rehabilitating its re 
turning disabled soldiers and sailors 
A state committee 
pointed by 


composed of the adjutant general as 


was recently ap 


Governor srumbaugh, 


chairman, commissioner of health, 
commissioner of labor and industry 
and the executive secretary of the 
state board of education. It will 
study the problem in all its phases 


and will place all its facilities and co- 
operative bureaus at the*service of the 
national authorities who are engaged 
in this work. Already offers of such 
co-operation have been filed with the 
surgeon general. 


In the first three weeks of March, 
the conciliation division of the de- 
partment of labor adjusted 24 strikes. 
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Sixth Increase 


In Steel Plant Wages Means Aggre- 
gate of 95 Per Cent 


Many independent steel companies 
have followed the United States Steel 
Corp. in granting a wage increase of 
15 per cent, effective April 15, 
which is the sixth since Jan. 1, 
1916. In the aggregate these ad- 
vances represent approximately 95 
per cent. As announced by Chairman 
E. H. Gary, wages of other employes 
than laborers will be equitably ad- 
justed except in the cases of recent 
advancement. Railroad, coal mining 
and shipbuilding companies are not 
included. Chairman Gary said: 

“It is rumored that some employers 
of labor have been discussing the 
adoption of an 8-hour per day base, 
and in view of this fact we have given 
careful consideration to this ques- 
tion and have decided against it. 

“Extending over a period of many 
years we have been operating on an 
8-hour basis in departments where the 
labor is unusually heavy and where 
the workmen and managers have both 
decided eight hours’ work was most 
conducive to health and comfort; and 
we have also been putting into prac- 
tice from time to time during the last 
few years an 8-hour day in most of 
our underground iron ore and coal 
mines. A little over 25 per cent of 
our total employes are on an 8-hour 
basis. 

“The conclusions arrived at today 
as above stated, have been influenced 
largely by the reason that we believe 
the largest production will be thereby 
secured. This is always essential, 
and especially important in times like 
the present.” 

One Youngstown steelmaker recent- 
ly made the statement that since the 
beginning of the war wages with the 
latest advance, have increased 153 per 
cent. In 1914 the day laborer rate 
was 15 cents and this last increase of 
13 per cent brings it up to 38 cents. 


Lake Fleet Smaller 


Transfer of Vessels to Coast Cuts 
Ore Carrying Capacity 





Removal of lake vessels to the At- 
lantic has materially reduced the car- 
rying capacity of the Great Lakes 
fleet. Navigation on the lakes opens 
this year with a net loss of 16 ves- 
sels, 13 of which were taken over 
by the shipping board, while three 
were lost last year. These ships had 
a combined trip capacity of 59,500 
tons, a total of 1,190,000 tons in an 
average season of 20 trips. Con- 


struction of vessels for lake service has 
stopped, the yards working exclusively 
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on ocean steamers, so that there is 
no offset to these 16 ships. 
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M. A. Hanna & Co 30 276,700 9,223 
Hutchinson & Co... - 20 168,300 8,415 


Great Lakes Stmshp. Co 163,100 8,150 





A table prepared by M. A. Hanna G. A. Tomlinson 17 136,500 8,029 
. . ; : . W H. Becker ; 17 132,400 7,788 
& Co. shows that despite this loss Cleve. Cliffs Iron Co. 14 115.400 8,243 
the bulk freight fleet will be made up W., ©, Richardson. 14 104,700 = 7,478 
> om . : . Boland & Cornelius. 13 101,600 7,815 
of 379 vessels with a combined trip Wilson Transit Co 9 72,700 8,077 
‘apacitv fF 3036. ) - 1) Shenango Steamship Co 5 58,200 11,640 
. apacity ol { 36, HK cons. For 2 Peiss Steamship Co 7 56,500 8,071 
trips the total is 60,738,000 tons H. K. Oakes 5 °49,800 9,960 
. ; John Mitchell 4 41,500 10,375 
Many of the ships make more than ] 4 Brown & Co 4 38,200 9.550 
20 trips a year, but the demands of <A. TI. Kinney........... 4 35,100 8,775 
: . . H. & G. M. Steinbrenner 4 32,700 8,175 
the coal and grain trades will hold bp. Sullivan & Co 4 31,100 7,775 
. » we : po , Davidson S. S. Co 8 31,000 3,875 
the ore carrying capacity down. Last pene *s 7; 4 23100 5.775 
year the trip capacity of the entire Morrow S. S. Co . 2 11,200 5,600 
” ; > ( OQ. Jenkins 3 24,900 8,300 
fleet was 3,113,200 tons J. J. Barlum.. 2 18,300 9,150 
The following table shows the num- C- M. Bryson. 4 16,400 4,100 
° : Valley Camp S. S. Co... ; 12,100 4,033 
ber of vessels in each fleet together mM. B. MecMillen.. 2 15,800 7,900 
: - , — auamed Brown & Co.... ‘ 2 15,200 7,600 

+ > - . 7 Ye > ‘> 
with their total capacity and average j)°°o" 3 2 13600 6800 
size Wisconsin Steel Co 1 10,500 10,500 
: I N. Breitung & Co 2 8,800 4,400 
eo 9 ne R. M. Sellwood......... 1 7,500 7.500 

pact . > ‘ 
sels per trip Be nb S. Peewteie .ccccce —_ l 5,800 5,800 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 99 801,200 8,093 
Interlake Steamship Co 52 407, 7,827 Totals... , 379 3,036,900 8,013 
Si SR itd aN el Sl ak ka eae 
Obi t 
DPhp ek A a ET NM RE lg Uw IP NURIA UN 





A. BUXTON, who organized 

the Perry, Buxton, Doane 

Co., Boston, dealer in scrap 
iron, steel, metals, etc., with branches in 
Chelsea, Lowell and Worcester, Mass., 
Providence and Pawtucket, R. L, 
Portland, Me., and Philadelphia, and 
who was its general manager until he 
retired in 1913 because of ill health, 
died suddenly March 29 at his home 
in Worcester, Mass. Death followed 
a stroke of apoplexy. He was 42 
years old and for the past two or 
three years has been in business for 
himself in Worcester. He was widely 
known in the eastern metal market. 


Sir Collingwood Schreiber, 87, who 
‘ror 60 years was a prominent engineer 
actively identified with railway con- 
struction in Canada, died recently in 
Ottawa, Ont. He was knighted in 
1915 in recognition of his public 
services. 

William J. Harvey, aged 72, who 
founded and was president of the 
Harvey Spring & Forging Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., died recently as the result 
of injuries sustained by being struck 
by a motor truck. His three .sons 
are members of the company. 


William Hadwin Ames, son of for- 
mer Governor Oliver Ames of Massa- 
chusetts and head of the Ames Shovel 
& Tool Co., died at his home in Bos- 
ton recently, after a year’s illness. 
He was 58 years old and at one time 
was president of the American Pneu- 
matic Service Co 

A. E. Spooner, affiliated with the 
Lrown Hoisting Co., Cleveland, for 





the past 52 years, for the past eight 
or 10 years as assistant chief engineer, 
died suddenly March 25, following an 
operation. He has been connected 
with the iron ore movement for many 
years and had specialized on machin- 
ery for handling that material. 


Horace W. Willson, 
Mass., who retired in August, 1913, 


Worcester, 


after 56 years of service with the 
American Steel & Wire Co., died at 
New York recently, aged 79. He was 
one of the best known wire salesmen 
in the east. President W. P. Palmer 
commissioned him to write a history 
of the company 


Austin Clement, president of the 
Page Steel & Wire Co., Adrian, Mich., 
formerly the Page Woven Wire Co., 
died March 30, at Henrotin hospital, 
Chicago, after a long illness. He was 
born at Bridgewater, Vt., Sept. 19, 
1842, removing to Chicago in 1867 
and engaging in the clothing business. 
Since he retired from that industry 
in 1902 he has been identified with 
the steel business. 


Richard Ward Baker, who spent his 
entire business life in the service of 
the Watson-Stillman Co. Aldene, 
N. J., manufacturers of hydraulic ma- 
chinery, commencing at the age of 
14, died recently at his home in Ro 
selle, N. - following a stroke of 


apoplexy. In 1914 he completed a 
half century’s service on which oc- 
casion he was presented with a sub- 
stantial check as well as engrossed 
resolutions embodying the company’s 
appreciation. 
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Near Danger 
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Line on Iron 


British Blast Furnaces Unable to Provide Margin of Safety in 


Supplies—Government Steel Buying Remains Large 


Trave Review, 
Corporation St., 
March 20, 1918. 
pig iron is 
The shortage 
materials 


Bureau of Tue Iron 

Prince’s Chambers, 

Birmingham, Eng., 

HE pressure for 
keener than ever. 
of all kinds of 


serious 


raw 


becomes more every day. 


Scrap and pig iron are in very much 


the same category, and consumers 
of both have the greatest difhculty 
in keeping going; the supply leaves 


no margin and there is constant dan- 
ger of a breakdown. The most urgent 
need of the moment is increased 
ply of hematite, although 
every blast furnace is turning out all 
circumstances. 


sup- 
nearly 
it can under present 
Only a very limited quantity of hema- 
alloted making bessemer 
hearth getting a 


tite is for 


steel, open decided 
preference. 

In the Cleveland district, substantial 
sales have been made on the monthly 
allotment for March. In that district, 
there is great scarcity, and everywhere 
the doling-out principle has to be ap- 
plied. Stocks, in the old 
the north of England have long since 
disappeared. All midland smelters find 
them no 


sense, in 


increasing pressure, some of 
longer visit the Birmingham 
meeting, as they have no iron to offer 


weekly 


and no amount of pressure is able to 
stimulate either production or delivery. 
feature is the 
orders foun- 
heard of in the 


These 


A significant appearance 


market ot from 


on the 
dries never before 
Midland pig 
consumers get no 
unless they are 

order from the ministry of munitions 
A general effect 
difficulty 
iron 


iron business. 


response whatever, 
able to produce an 
backing their claims. 
scarcity is extreme 
any kind of 

unusual analysis. 
this 


suspense. 


of the 
special 
A great 
the 
greatest 


in getting 
involving 
business is for 
The 
for 


deal of pres- 


ent, in pres- 
appears to be 
shipbuilding 
for 


sure foundry ma- 
industry, in 


ton- 


terial, the 
particular, calling 
nages of engine and machine castings. 


normous 


Ore Scarcity a Factor 
The scarcity of ore is causing much 
South Staffordshire blast 
The cause ol 


scarcity of 


concern at 
immediate 
trucks. The 


furnaces. 
this is a 
usual practice at these furnaces is to 
calcine the ore in the yard, in 
the neighborhood of the furnace, and 
are 


ypen 


fairly large dumps of raw ore 
always kept ready for calcining; but 
latterly these accumulations have re- 
duced in size, and great pressure is 


being put upon the mines to speed up 


occasions lately 
involved 


supplies. In several 


the scarcity of trucks has 


periods of idleness for the mines. 
The government now is speeding up 
discharges of cargoes, with the re- 
sult that some little improvement in 
the truck supply has been effected. 
Owing to the scarcity, Manchester con- 
sumers who have been in the _ habit 
of getting their pig iron from 
Derbyshire latterly have bought, a 
portion of their supplies from Cleve- 
land, which costs about 6s ($1.44) 
more per ton by the time it reaches 


the foundry, while there is much more 
uncertainty of delivery. 

The good 
buyer of finished iron and steel. In 


government is still a 
the nonferrous department, there are 


numerous reports of slacking off in 
the 
various descriptions of brass and cop- 
like yet 


connection 


supplies of cartridge metal, and 


but nothing this has 
place in 


The 


ordering in large quantities practically 


per, 
taken 
and 


iron 
still 


with 
steel. government is 
every description of iron and steel made 
in British workshops. 


It is believed, however, that, but for 
the shipbuilding situation, some slack- 
ening off in demand must have en- 
sued in view of the long spell of 
quiet that has existed on the western 
front, and the vast supplics of muni- 
tions known to have accumulated. 
Among the busiest lines are black 
sheets and light strip used for aero- 


plane work and automobile construc- 


tion, and wire. 


Wanted 


Price Advances are 


being, the price 


The 


been 


But, for the time 


question is uppermost. strongest 


representations have made to 


the ministry of munitions to add 
something to the 2s 6d (60c) recently 
But the 


obdurate, 


given on unmarked bars. 


department is so far quite 


and makers appear to have made up 
minds to suspend their applica- 
tion the the 
time, all iron is being marked to bring 
the marked bar price cate- 


extras 


their 


for present. In mean- 


it within 


gory, and all sorts of are 
being charged, which the consumer is 
only too glad to pay. For some rea- 
the 
has found it possible to send rather 


the merchants’ 


black country manufacturer 


son, 


better supplies to 


warchouses, where consignments were 


urgently wanted. The result has been 


the clearing off of fairly large arrear- 


age of business particularly with 


country buyers and consumers of iron. 
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Makers of billets are still negotiating 
with the 
an increase in the price which for a 
iong time past have selling at 
£10 7s 6d ($49.80). This figure is con- 
insufficient in 


12% 


government with a view to 


been 


sidered absurdly view 
of the 
cent in wages. 


While labor unrest has been allayed 


recent advance of per 


by the recent advance in wages, the 
military withdrawals of men _ cause 
concern. The “combing out” opera- 


tions at certain works are vigorously 
pursued, but the strongest efforts will 
the working staffs 
strength. 


be made to retain 
at their present 


Plate Plant 
For Canadian Government Will be 


Located at Dominion Works 


Toronto, March 30.—The 
tion of a plant for rolling steel plates, 


construc- 


angles, etc., the output of which will 
meet the 
the 


come, 


be sufficient to demands of 
the 
some started 
immediately at Sydney, N. S., as the 
completed 


shipyards of dominion for 


years to will be 
arrangement 
Ballantyne, minister of 


result of an 
between C. C 
marine and fisheries and the Dominion 
Iron Steel Co., Ltd. <A _ plant will 
be erected capable of turning out 150,- 

The 
for its 


000 tons of ship steel annually 
receive orders 
the 

will be 


company will 
Canadian 
free to fill 
The plant 


product from govern- 


ment and also 


private commercial orders 


will entail an expenditure by the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Co. of from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 and will be 


ready for operation in from 15 to 18 
months. No 
being given by the dominion govern- 


direct financial aid is 


ment toward the construction of the 
plant. 

The Fort Moody Steel Works is 
planning to remove the machinery 
from its present rolling mill to a 


new plant to be erected at Rocky 
Point, B. C. The city council of Port 
Moody the 
movement of render 


agreed to facilitate 
the plant 


assistance it 


has 
and 
toward secur- 


what can 


ing government assistance for exten- 
sions. The plant now in use is located 


unsatisfactorily for its present pur- 
but 
ated as a cast steel foundry, nut and 
holt works. 
install a 6-ton, 


nace in the old plant and also proposes 


poses, will be retained and oper- 


The company will shortly 


3-phase electric fur- 


to install a similar furnace in its new 
plant. 
The Wellston Iron Furnace Co., 


Jackson, O., after June 1, expects to 
produce at its furnace pig iron with 
a phosphorus content under 0.075 per 


cent. 

















ate Mills Put Under 


Pressure 


Shortages in Emergency Fleet Corporation's Requirements in Addition to Steel- 
For-Ships Deal With Japan Intensifies Demand Upon Mills—Further 
Negotiations With Japan May Increase Plate Tonnage Greatly 


~Plate 


most of the 


ASHINGTON, April 2 


mills now peat 


burden of the shipbuilding 


according to opinions here, 
following the 
Fleet 


shipments, 


problem, 


demand of the Emer- 


gency corporation for increased 


the 


‘ 


announcement of 


war trade board of a plates-for-ships 
deal with Japan and the expected 
entry of the railroad administration 
in the market for steel for cars and 
locomotives. Coming on the _ heeis 
of the coke shortage and the trans- 
portation tieups, the demand _ likely 
will be most keen for the next month. 
The shipping board blames the 
shortage of steel for the failure ot 
deliveries of new ships to meet 
pectations. It is claimed that 20 
ships of 162,200 tons were completed 
in March, but that 30 hulls, of 232,786 
tons, were launched, 12,000 tons mor 
than had been expected. It is likely 
that priority orders will be issued 
giving the shipping board’s steel 


quirements preference. 


Big Tonnage is Wanted 


In addition to the entry of the 


Submarine Boat Corp. in the market 
for 100,000 tons of fabricated steel, 
there is an order from F. T. Bowles, 
assistant general manager of the Fleet 
corporation, that mills during April 
must make up a shortage of 50,000 
tons of plates booked for the Hog 
Island shipyard. Both of these ton- 
nages are on top of the war trade 
board’s arrangement by which Japan 


is to get 100,000 tons of plates, de- 


liveries to begin in May and to con- 
tinne through the third quarter. 

The Japanese agreement provides 
that the United States is to get 12 


ships, of approximately 100,000 tons 


deadweight capacity, in exchange for 


steel. The purchase of the ships and 
the buying of the steel are to be 
separate transactions. ‘They interlin| 


however, as far as the barter tor 
ships, which we need, and the steel, 
which Japan requires, is concerned. 
The deliveries on steel are to be mad 
ugainst delivery of the ships, ton for 
ton, according to the war trade board. 
The announcement says: 
“Arrangements have now been made, 
as a result of the negotiations be- 


tween the United States and Japanese 
shipbuilders, the 
japanese ships of approximately 


O00 


purchase of 12 
100, - 


for 


tons deadweight capacity, which 


will be added to the fleet of the United 
states shipping board within the next 


tew months. All of the vessels a1 
large modern steamers, of 6000 tons 
or over, with one exception, and none 


over two years old. Some indeed ar 
still awaiting completion. 
of the 


to begin 


Deliveries 
American ports are 
than May 
be finished in September, a 


ships at 


not later and to 


progress- 


ively higher price per ton to be paid 


according to the month of delivery 


as a premium on early deliveries. 


In return for the sale of the ships 


the trade board has agreed to 


deliver to the Japanese shipbuilders 


war 


a corresponding amount of steel fo 


ton for ton against 


shipbuilding, 
delivery of the ships. 


“Further negotiations are in 


proxg- 
ress to secure from Japanese ship- 
200,000 1 


builders additional tons ol 


new construction, the ships to be built 
steel placed at the 


in return tor new 


disposal of the builders by the war 


editorials in such 
Shimp of Tokto 


trade board. Recent 
the Jisi 
encouraging 


papers as 
show an disposition to 
furnishing of tonnage for 


the 


regard the 
allied 


patriotic 


war needs in iight of a 


contribution to alled war 


purposes and with this spirit prevail- 


ing, a quick 
from these negotiations is hoped for.’ 


and satisfactory result 


Under the export license system ol 
the war trade board, Japan has been 
getting a less tonnage of plates than 
before the system became eftective, 
but her imports of sheets and struc- 
turals have been larger. In Janvary 
lowing table shows exactly what ton- 
nages of plates, sheets and shapes 


have been licensed for exports to 
Japan in the last eight months, with 
comparison of last year. 
Plates sheets > pes 

Mth 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 191 
Feb 8,4 12.486 8,996 1,071 5,385 3,24 
EY 10,096 16,211 054 3,204 5,334 4,410 

1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Dex 17,098 8,465 8,600 3,240 6,805 733 
Nov 1,659 9,41 320 480 5,628 5,350 
Oct » 484 10,624 3,656 124 ,953 928 
Sept 8.738 8,790 3,296 47 3739 3.378 
Aug 0 12,356 2,325 0 31 3.112 
July 821 6,014 2,296 11 91,07 
& mo 
ital 167.( R4.358 36 32 R 3 ; ¢ 6.030 


Few New Capital Issues 
Approved by Board 


Washington, April 2.—The 
committee of the federal re- 


capital 
issues 


serve board, which has been passing 
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the 
financing 


upon war importance of new 


while has been 
debating the war 
bill, which likely 
this week, has approved only five new 
industrial involving $7,850,000, 
ot 11 submitted with a total of $19,- 
200,000. The 


passed 


congress 
finance corporation 


will become a law 


issues, 


commiuttec has, how- 


ever, favorably upon 22 re- 
junding issues which involve $98,850.- 


900, making a grand total of $106,700,- 


©00 fully approved and _ $11,350,000 
curtailed. 

The capital issues committee has 
given no explanation of the applica- 
tions, showing which were for steel 


and machinery manufacturers, but has 
announced that public 
tions, for $144,296,400, received favora- 


utility applica 
ble attention in all except one, 
which was for $3,000,000. Of the 
$141,296,400 approved, $118,640,000 was 
leaving $22,656,400 in 


Cases 


for refunding, 


new issues sanctioned. Of the muni- 


cipal issues considered, only $6,379,000 
was disapproved and of the $31,660,000 
$15,831,912 was tor re- 


allowed, only 


tunding. 


the committee’s work 


shows $300,386,752 in applications con- 


Summed up, 


sidered, with 32 per cent of the appli 


cations approved, 54.7 per cent 


of refunding issues sanctioned, 
8.3 per cent disapproved and 5 per 
cent curtailed. Of the new issues, 


exclusive of refunding, 69.3 per cent 


of the amount involved was formally 


allowed. This aggregates $46,334,940. 
Conferees on the war finance cor- 
poration bill last week compromised 


en the amount of turnover allowed 
in the bill, accepting $3,000,000,000 in 
lieu of the $4,000,000,000 
the senate and favored by 
MicAdoo and the $2,000,000,000 passed 


passed by 
Secretat y 


by the house. {[t is believed generally 


that the conference report will be ac- 


cepted by both houses and that the 
bill may be finally enacted this week. 

lf the bill passes as agreed upon 
in conference, it will capitalize the 
corporation at $500,000,000. The cor- 
poration will be managed by five di- 
rectors, one being the secretary of 
the treasury, and the other four 
serving at $12,000 each annually. The 


a capital issues 
mem- 


biil also provides for 


committee composed ot seven 


bers, the salary of each to be $7500. 


The four directors and the seven 


committeemen are to be appointed by 
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the President and confirmed by the 
senate. 

The bill provides 125 per cent se- 
curity be given, based on the value 
of the assets of the borrower; that 
the war finance corporation cannot 
make direct loans greater than 10 per 
cent of its capital stock to any one 
borrower except railroads or that it 
approve any indirect loan for more 
than 12.5 per cent of the total capital 
stock and authorized bonds. 


Urge Uniform Standards 


on Steel Castings 


Washington, April 1—Recommenda- 
tions that uniform specifications for 
sicel castings be agreed upon by the 
various departments of the govern- 
ment, recently were embodied in a 
report by a committee of Steel Foun- 
dry Society of America, composed of 
i. E. Thomas, of the Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., chairman; W. D. Sargent of the 
Bayonne Steel Castings Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., and A. G. Field, of the Wheel- 
ing Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. This action of the society 
is in the interest of speeding up de- 
liveries and is intended to eliminate, 
if possible, the differences between 
the specifications issued by the vari- 
ous bureaus of the government. Some 
of the bureaus which now pursue 
divergent standards are the bureau of 
steam engineering, bureau of con- 
struction and repair, ordnance depart- 
ment, etc. The report of the steel 
castings producers to the government 
suggests that benefits may be derived 
by the adoption of uniform specifica- 
tions along the lines of those pro- 
posed by the American Society for 
Testing Materials under which the 
inspection could be made by any 
government inspector who happens 
to be in the shop regardless of the 
bureau by which the purchases were 
made. 


Embargo on Pig Iron Cuts 
Export Shipments 


Washington, April 2.—That only 
essential export shipments of pig iron 
are being made from the United 


States, their necessity being measured 
in terms of their contribution to the 
prosecution of the war, is indicated 
in the fact that in February only 
10,540 tons of pig iron were licensed 
for export. This figure is little more 
than one-half of the January exporta- 
tion and little better than one-fifth 
of the amount shipped out in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. This is the smallest 
amount exported in any month since 
the European war began. 


Italy, which a year ago received 
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8450 tons, last February was to re- 
ceive consignment of only 1734 tons. 
England’s 10,778 tons in 1917 fell to 
2950 tons, while shipments to Canada 
a year ago reached 13,401 tons and 
this year amounted to only 4327 tons. 
France’s 11,353 tons and Cuba’s 55 
tons dropped to zero in February. 
Other countries were licensed to re- 
ceive only 1529 tons in February as 
against 4981 tons last year. 

The sweeping effect of this embargo 
on pig iron may be seen in the eight 
months’ total. February export of pig 
iron made the total for the period 
309,207 tons as compared with 576,000 
tons in the eight months ending in 
February, 1917. The last eight months 
have nearly doubled the export vol- 
ume of the corresponding period in 
1916, when the total was only 171,708. 

Study of the relationship of pig 
iron exports and pig iron production 


Ta 


IOIMUNUNNNONAA ATEN evn 


Capital Odds and Ends 


Hes FEONVQONUUQUSEEQONNOOOUQOQOSQNQ2N00OLUUEEOQU0Q00000 004S4422000701011" 
ASHINGTON, April 2—W. C 
Kendall, manager of the car serv- 

ice section of the railroad adminis- 

tration, has asked the railroads to 


inaugurate the “sailing day plan”, if 
possible, as a means of saving cars 
and expediting less-than-carload ship- 
ments. The plan is in effect on sev- 
eral roads and has proved successful. 
On the Pennsylvania railroad 600 cars 
have been saved daily. The New 
York Central railroad reports an aver- 
age saving of 21,305 cars a month. 
The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad reports as saving 780 
cars a week. The Boston & Maine 
figures a saving of 354 cars a week 
since adopting the plan. The Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh railroad has 
effected a decrease of 41 per cent in 
cars used. 
—— a 

President Wilson has _ authorized 
opening 88,685 acres of land in the 
former Ft. Peck Indian reservation, 
Montana, for entry under the home- 
stead laws. Coal deposits on the land 
reserved to the 


are government. 
* 7 . 
The Alsen Portland Cement Co., 


Alsen, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$2,400,000, entirely enemy-owned, has 
been assigned to Alien Property Cus- 
todian Palmer, who has named direct- 


ors for it. 
s = = 


Carriers have asked cancellation of 
rates on ore and ore products from 
Chicago, Peoria, Ill., and related points 
to Sheldon and Hawarden, Iowa; and 
from points east of the Missouri river 
to Sioux City, lowa, and Sioux Falls, 


S. Dak. 


i ie 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railroad requests 
cancellation of the carload rates on 
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shows the export quantity is becoming 
negligible. In February pig iron ex- 
ports amounted to only 0.45 of one 
per cent of production. In February, 
1917, exports amounted to 1.8 per cent- 
of production and in January this 
year the relationship was 0.85 of one 
per cent. In January, 1917, the ratio 
was 2 to 1 per cent. The December 
1°17 and 1916 export totals amounted 


to only 2.3 per cent and 3.3 per cent 
respectively. 

The following table shows the 
monthly total of export shipments 





for the eight months ending March 1. 

Month 1918 1917 1916 
February 10,540 49,018 
ee es ee ),581 69,146 

1918 1917 

December eee 66,573 105,195 
November .. ~so owes 106,781 
October Saken ° 47,200 92,756 
September ...... 44,287 64,12 
August 62,038 60,264 
July 32,368 8,718 

Total 309,207 76 ) 171,7 


i (JLUNQUOMUIRLNNLUUTOSS 


zinc oxide from Hillsboro, Ill., to 
points in Pennsylvania, New York, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. 
* * 7 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion has ordered the rail and lake 
class commodity rates applicable from 
the trunk line territory to and 
through Lake Michigan and Lake 


Superior ports, to be set aside. These 
rates wer to be effective from April4 
* * * 

The complaint of the Chicago 
sridge & Iron Works, Greenville, Pa., 


against the Erie and other railroads 
was dismissed, the interstate com 
merce commission finding the rates 


charged on fabricated steel articles 
used in railroad water tank and tank 
tower legally applicable. 
.: 2. = 

Reparation in the sum of $407.36 
for overcharges collected by Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Co. and others on four carloads 


of relaying steel rails shiped from 
Macland, Ga., to Whelen, Ark., has 
been awarded McDonald Bros. Hel- 
ena, Ark. 
ci -* -s 
The Isaac Joseph Iron Co., Cincin 
nati, scrap dealer, has been awarded 


$115.14 reparation for excess charges 
on a shipment of scrap iron from 
Cordele, Ga., to Lebanon, Pa. The 
complaint was filed against the Penn 
sylvania, Seaboard Air Line and other 
railroads. 
+ * + 

Applications will be received at any 
time by the civil service commission 
for examination for the following po- 
sitions in the war department: Engi- 
neer of tests of ordnance material, 
assistant engineer of tests of ordnance 
material, and inspector of machinery 
and machine tools. 











Expect Extension of Fixed Prices 


Railroad Supplies in Which Government Has Direct Interest as Sponsor for Transportation 
Interests Probably Will be Included—Price Committee Declares Continuous 
Hearings Not Meant to Interfere with Institute's Work 


ASHINGTON, April 2.—The 
scope of government activity 
in naming prices on _ steel 
products likely will be extended be- 
fore July 1 when the quotations which 


became effective yesterday for an- 
cther three months, again will be 
subject to revision. This new field 


of prices will include railroad equip- 
ment material, rails, axles, 
wheels, etc., which the war industries 


such as 


board has not touched in any of its 
price negotiations and which the 
American Iron and Steel institute 


itself left out of its promulgation of 


maximum base prices on which the 
President has not placed his direct 
approval. 

The railroad administration is now 
compiling a list of prices of steel 
products, including cast as well as 
rolled material, from which it will 


work when it starts making the tre- 
mendous volume of purchases it has 
keep the 
steel in harmony 
with the other steel orders being 
allocated daily through the office of 
J. Leonard Replogle, director of stecl 
supply, of the war industries board, 
altogether likely the board’s 
price committee will upon the 
railroad purchase prices and ask the 
make them official. 


consideration. To 
of this 


under 
distribution 


it is 
pass 


President to 


Won't Usurp Institute’s Function 


This is the only immediate question 


affecting steel which is said to be 
waiting attention of the war industries 
The offer of that board, made 
through its price committee chairman, 
Rk. S. Brookings, when the steel men 
imet the board March 20 and 21, to 
always be at the call of the 


representatives, 


board. 


steel in- 
dustry’s usual was 
inisinterpreted by several of the mann- 
facturers who attended the conference. 
that the com- 
mittee intended to usurp the duties 


now performed by the American Iron 


They took it to mean 


and Steel institute. H. E. Ingels, 
secretary of the board said such was 
not the case. 

Chairman Brookings of the price 
committee, when the question was 


raised relative to continuing the prices 
for a period longer than three months, 
said his committee would be sitting 
almost continually and would be glad 
at any time to take up any questions 
which the industry would like to have 


settled. This was understood here 


been so stated by 
Ingels, that the industry, 
through the institute, can submit any 
problems it cares; 


to mean, and has 


Secretary 


it was not a general 


invitation to any individual manufac- 
turer or group to present individual 
complaints. The board is too busy 


for such proceedings, it is held. 
The 


on. steel 


action 
official 


whose 
first 
should be 
get the 
of its work before it should be asked 
the and the 
steelmakers to the present prices. It 
the 
from 
trade 


committee, 

was the 
feels it 
into 


new 
prices 
matter before it, 


allowed i 
allowed to more Swing 


to commit government 
time to consider 
figures to be presented 
time by the federal 
which now has rep- 
the committee. Be- 
cause of the committee being in the 


wants to have 
cost 
time to 
commission, 
resentation on 
has its fingers on 


position where it 


costs at all times, it is believed 
that Chairman 
was to make the steel men feel they 
are free at any time to go before the 
Formerly conferences 
were only on invitation of the board. 
‘the new offer is a blanket invitation. 

While the administration 
and the war nidustries board are con- 
sidering the advisability of fixing the 
institute 
the 
maxi- 


steel 


here Brookings’ offer 


board. steel 


railroad 


prices on railroad steel, the 
some of 


list of 


is engaged in revising 
prices contained in its 
mums recommended to the trade and 
accepted generally by the industry 
and the Some of these 
revised prices will be higher to mect 
the manufactur- 


crs 


government. 
satisfaction of some 
will be 
general 


others lowered to 
more 
of government purchasing officers. It 
is believed this special 
be announced fully in a 
by the institute’s price 
laier, will be generally 
The apparently 
from its position to force acceptance 


and 
conform ‘to approval 
revision, to 
Statement 
committee 
satisfactory. 
has 


navy receded 


by the war industries board of the 
maximum prices recommended by the 
institute. This is particularly true 


since the navy has been given direct 
representation on the price-fixing 
committee. It is understood here now 
that all government departments will 
recognize the recommended maximum 
prices as they do those officially ap- 
proved by the President. In confirma- 
tion of this it is indicated that the 
industries board has convinced 
and other purchasing de- 


war 
the navy 
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the President’s 
steel prices Nov. 5, 
1917, really accepted the recommended 
prices, even before the trade’s maxi- 


that 
rouncement of 


partments an- 


mums were promulgated. That an- 
nouncement said: 

“The iron and steel manufacturers 
have agreed promptly to adjust the 


maximum prices of all iron and steel 
products other than those on which 
prices have been agreed upon, to the 
same general standard as those which 
have been announced. It is expected 
that this will be done promptly and 
consistently in line with the basic, 
intermediate and finished products, 
for which definite maximum prices 
have been established.” 

Assurance has been given by mem- 
bers of the war industries board to 
individual steel manufacturers that the 
board by all means wants the full 
co-operation of the industry as given 
through the American Iron and Steel 
institue’s subcommittees. The board, 
for power except as agreed 
im several instances with members 
of the President’s cabinet, fully ap- 
preciates the services of such an or- 
ganization as the institute. The 
operation enjoyed before section 3 
of the food control bill became cffect- 
keenly missed while the 
the council of nation de- 
subcommittees was in ques- 
tion. The members haven't forgotten 
that and have endeavored to keep the 


limited 


co- 


ive was 
status of 


fense’s 


steel committees on friendly terms 
with the war industries board. 
Adds More Ovens 

The Indiana Coal & Coke Co., 

Terre Haute, Ind., has contracted with 

the H. Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, for 


the erection of 15 Koppers by-product 
coke ovens, together with the neces- 
changes to the 
accommodate this increase 
The present plant con- 
The 


Sary additions and 
plant to 
ol capacity. 
sists of a battery of 30 ovens. 


addition is so arranged that a 


new 

second addition of 15 ovens readily 
may be made. With the increased 
capacity, approximately 800 tons of 
coal per day will be used. The sur- 


plus gas from this plant is used for 
domestic purposes in the city of Terre 
lHtaute. The coke produced is mar- 
keted for domestic and metallurgical 


uses, 











G. WILCOX, who from No- 
vember, 1914 to Jan. 31, 1918, 
was with the Massena, N. Y., 
works of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 


ica, as assistant superintendent, has 
been made advisory engineer of the 
Powdered Coal Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago. After graduating 
from Syracuse university in 1906 and 
from Wisconsin university in 1909, he 
had charge of research work at the 
latter institution for two years and 
then served as research chemist for 


the National Carbon Co., Cleveland, 
from 1911 to 1913. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Aluminum Co. of 


America he was production engineer 
with the Cleveland Electro-Metals 
Co., Cleveland, in 1913 and 1914. 


Thomas Crabtree has resigned as 
treasurer and superintendent of the 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Frank A. Hayes has been appointed 
the Willys-Over- 
Can. 


chief engineer of 
land, Ltd., Toronto, 

G. K. 
manager of 


the W. F. 
Frank S. Reitzel 


first vice president of 
Martin Aircraft Corp., 
wick, N. J. 

J. B. Howell, formerly of the sales 
department of the Bound Brook Oil- 
Less Bearing Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
entered army Camp 


Hawkey has resigned as 
the Cleveland 
Davis Machine 


offices of 


Tool Co. 
been made 
the Wright- 
New Bruns- 


has 


has training at 


Dix. 

E. G. Sears. formerly sales manager 
"of the W. F. Davis Machine Tool 
Co., with offices in New York, has 
been put in charge of sales from the 
Cleveland office. 

R. S. Carter, formerly district sales 
manager at Pittsburgh has been made 
sales manager in charge of twist 
drills and reamers of the Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, O. 


H. C. Thomas has resigned as 
assistant general superintendent of 
the Illinois Steel Co., at Gary, Ind., 


a position which he held for the past 


cight years, having been advanced 
from chief chemist and metallurgist. 
H. I. Arnold, formerly with the 


Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
has accepted a position as supervisor 
of the planning and standards de- 
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partment of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., Detroit. 
A. V. Magnusen has become ac- 


tively affiliated with the molding ma- 
chine department of the» Davenport 
Machine & Foundry Co., Davenport, 
lowa. He has been connected 
the molding machine industry for 
more than 20 years. 


with 


Joseph R. Hague has resigned from 
the sales the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, to asso- 
ciate with the pneumatic tool division 
of the Knox-Andresen Co., Empire 
building, Philadelphia. The latter 
company accepted the selling 
district of 


force of 


recently 
agency in the Pittsburgh 
the Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., Grand 


Mich. 


Haven, 
R. Ketzer, 
Ketzer Machinery 
become 


formerly manager 
Co., Phila- 
manager of the 
depart- 
Co.., 
the 


com- 


Paul 
of the 
delphia has 
engineering and machinery 
ment of the W. H. Robinson 
with which has been consolidated 
Ketzer Machinery Co. The new 
pany will conduct a domestic 
export business from 
Real Estate Trust 
delphia. 


A. B. 


and 
offices in the 


building, Phila- 


Earl E. 


sales 


Morrison Jr. and 
Adams recently 
engineers for the Smith Gas Engi- 
neering Co., Lexington, O. The tor- 
mer has been with the Fort Wayne 
Electric Works and the Rathbun- 


Jones Engineering Co., and more re- 


have become 


cently with the John H. McGowan 
Co., at Philadelphia. The latter for 
some years had charge of gas pro- 
ducer work for the Power & Mining 
Machinery Co., and lately was sates 
manager in the powdered coal de- 
partment of the Bonnot Co., Canton 
O. He will be located at the Smith 
company’s new plant at Dayton. 
James E. Sague was recently ap- 


pointed vice president of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., New 
York, in engineering and 
manufacturing. He has appointed 
William Goodman as his assistant and 
William Schwanhausser as chief en- 
gineer, both at New York. Neil C. 
Lamont was made works manager of 
the Laidlaw works, Cincinnati. Leon 
P. Feustman was appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of general commercial 


charge of 
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VR Ahly 


affairs, including contracts, prices, pur- 
traffic, etc. Frank H. 
made president in 


chases, Jones 
has been vice 


sales; he has appointed 
Fishwick 


Charles E. 


charge of 

Edward T. general sales 
manager and Wilson the 
latter’s assistant, with headquarters at 
New York. 

Franklin E. Bassett, New 
Conn., has resigned his position with 
the Hartford Machine Co., 
Hartford, Conn., to accept the 
managership of the Worcester Ma 
Co., Worcester, 
the Standard 


sritain, 


Screw 


sales 


chine Screw Mass., 


a subsidiary of Screw 


Co. Mr. Bassett takes the position 
left vacant by the resignation oi 
William E. Gifford, who has joined 
the Liberty Screw Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Ira C. Rogers, formerly general 
purchasing agent for the Worthine- 
ton Steam Pump Co., at New York, 
has recently been appointed general 
manager of W. R. Keene & Co., New 
Vork. W. R. Keene & Co. represent 
the Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mans- 
field, Mass., Alvord Reamer & Tool 
Co., Sterling Products Co., Keene 
Twist Drill Co. and Massey Vise Co. 
Mr. Rogers formerly was with W. R. 
Keene & Co. 

J. Hilpertshauser, formerly manager 
of the machine shop of the Globe 


Foundry & Machine Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., has been 
succeed John Henry Optenberg, foun 
Optenberg Iron Works, 
Wis., t 


resigned to 
active 


elected president to 
der of the 
Sheboygan, 
retire from 
tenberg has been président 


who 
business. Mr. Op 


and gen 


eral manager since the works organi 
zation in 1884. He will endeavor to 
recover his failing health in another 
climate. 

William T. Price has been made 
president of the P-R_ Engine Co. 
Inc.. New York City, with offices 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and To 


ledo, O., and second vice president 


of the Rathbun-Jones Engineering 
Co., Toledo, which will undertake 
the manufacture and sale of Price- 
Rathbun stationary and marine oil 
engines, built in accordance’ with 
principles developed by Mr. Price. 


He formerly was manager and chief 
engineer of the oil engine department 
of the De La Vergne Machine Co. 
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[LLIAM G. CLYDE, recently 
elected to succeed Col. Henry 


rs Bope as vice president and 


general manager of sales of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., assumed his new 
duties on April 1. His career in the 
steel industry has been most interest- 


Mr. Clyde was born in Chester, 


educated at the Pennsyl- 


ing. 
F'a., and was 


WILLIAM G. CLYDI 


After he 
became affiliated as 
Ryan & McDonald, 


contractors. He remained 


Military 
graduat« d, he 


Vania college. was 


' 
Civil 
engineer with 


Baltimore, 


there seven months and resigned to 
become associated with Robert 
Wetherill & Co., Chester, machinists 
and fowi.ders. His next position be 
gan his experience in steel, as ingot 
tracer for the Wellman Steel & Iron 


Co., Thurlow, Pa He then became a 


roller im that company’s 132-inch plat 


mill and soon was promoted to the 


plate mill superintendency. Atter two 
and a half years with the Wellman 
company, Mr. Clyde became super 
intendent of plate miils in the south 
works of the Illinois Steel Co., South 


where he remained fot 
then 


of the American 


( hicago, H1., 


six years He was appointed 
district sales manager 
Steel Hoop ./.. 


establishing a branch 


office in Philadelphia. He continued 
the 


Carnegie 


until company 


Steel 


in this capacity 


was merged with the 








Lo. After a sales service of 


vears in the Cleveland office of the 


Carnegie company, he was transferred 


to Pittsburgh to become assistant to 
For the 


assistant general 


Coionel Bope. past 13 years 


he has been man 


ager of sales in charge of the bar 


noop and band division. 


Wood, formerly 


issistan 


Charles L 


io Mr, ¢ lyde, succeeds him as assist- 
ant manager in charge of bar, hoop 
and band sales. He was born in 
Youngstown, O., and attended Ohio 
State university, graduating with a 


class in mining engineering to becom 


a chemist with the Calumet Furnac: 


Co., Chicago. Reversals forced the 


Calumet company to shut down and 


Mr. Wood then pursued mining engi 


neering in Colorado and other west- 
ern districts. In 1898, he became 
affliated with the American Stee! 
lloop Co., and was placed in charg: 
of the order department when th 


New York. Upon 


with the Carnegie 


company moved to 
its consolidation 
Steel Co.. 


of the 


after the formation 
United 


transferred to th 


States Steel 


Corp., he was 


sales department of the former com 
pany. A thorough knowledge ol the 
bar and hoop business gained fort 
him the appointment as an aid to 
Mr. Clyde when the latter becam« 
assistant general manager of sales in 
charge of that department. Mr Wood 
held this position until his present 


His successor is Samuel 


promotion. 


R. Hoover. 


Campbell, president of the 
Sheet & Tube Co., left 


two-weeks’ 


James A 
Youngstown 
recently for a vacation at 
Hot Springs, Va 

A. C. Norborn 


as president of the Pennsylvania 
Gloucester N | 


resigned recently 
Shipbuilding Co., 
Charles H. Moyer 


; . 1 
vice recently 


also resigned as 
president 
Longstaff has been made 
of the St 
cated in the Boatman’s 
of the Asbestos Protected 


Pittsburgh 


Herbert 


manager Louis office lo 
Bank building 


Metal Co 


Robert M. McGregor was elected 
a director of the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co., New Glasgow, N. S., at the 
recent annual meeting to succeed his 


father, the late James D. McGregor, 
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SE AMA CN LE Pee 


who was vice president and director 
since the company’s organization 
D. C. Jackling, New York, and M 
Hinckley Smith, Philadelphia, were 
elected directors increasing the board 
to 16 

( \. Morse was chosen president 
of the American Railway Engineering 





WOOD 


association at its recent Chicago mee 


ing. He is chief engineer of the ( 
CaRoO, Rock Island & 


Chicago 


Paci f rail Oa 


Herman M. Griggs, Cleveland, has been 
appointed manager of the new coal and 
ore exchange. He will direct the 
movement of coal in 1918 from Cleve 
land and other northern Ohio ports 
to the upper lakes and the northwest 
Before taking charge of the Cleveland 
coal pool in 1917, Mr. Griggs was 
coal and coke agent for the New 
York Central railroad 


general purchasing 


Griffith Coit is 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., 
Merchant Shipbuild 


agent of the 


agent of the 
Lid., and of the 
ing Corp 
Fleet Corp. ot the United 


Emergency 
States 
His headquarters are 
Philadelphia. 
announced that he 


Amer 


shipping board 


in the Finance building, 


It was incorrectly 


was purchasing agent for the 


ican Shipbuilding Corp 












ORTON PENROSE will on 
H April 10 assume the duties of 

assistant to President J. N. M. 
Shimer of Shimer & Co., Pittsburgh, 
sales agents for the American Man- 
ganese Mfg. Co., operating furnaces 
at Dunbar, Pa., and for the Atlantic 
Ore & Alloys Co. Mr. Penrose has 
been resident manager of the Pitts- 
burgh. branch of Shimer & Co., for 
a number of years prior to his recent 
promotion. He has been in the Pitts- 
burgh office since 1901, when it was 
opened by L. & R. Wister & Co., 
which subsequently was taken over by 
Shimer & Co. F. G. Schultz, one of 
the salesmen in the Pittsburgh office 
will succeed Mr. Penrose as Pitts- 
burgh district manager. 


J. R. Dunsford, who has been sales 
agent for the American Steel Foun- 
dries, has become affiliated with the 
Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va., in a similar ca- 
pacity. 

Herbert F. Black, after a visit of 
two weeks in Pinehurst, N. C., re- 
sumes his duties as assistant to the 
president of the Cambria Steel Co., 
with offices in the Oliver buildig, 
Pittsburgh. 


W. J. Lynch has resigned his posi- 


tion with the Standard Tin Plate 
Co., Canonsburg, Pa., to accept the 
appointment of general manager for 
the Mahoning Valley Steel Co., 
Niles, O. 

James A. Fayne, affiliated with 


Hornblower & Weeks, Boston, bank- 
ers, has been elected a director of 
the United Alloy Steel Corp., to suc- 
ceed John W. Prentiss of the same 
firm, who has resigned. 


W. B. Champ, who has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Hamilton 
Bridge Works Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
for several years, was elected manag- 
ing director to succeed R. M. Roy, 
deceased. Arthur Martin, Hamilton, 
succeeds him as treasurer. 


Whiting Williams has been placed 
in charge of welfare work of the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. Head- 
quarters are on the fourteenth floor of 
the Illuminating building. Mr. Wil- 
liams was formerly secretary of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation and 
resigned from the group insurance 
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Life 
Assurance Society to accept his new 
position. 


department of the Equitable 


James L. O'Neil 
as credit manager of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and will be 
succeeded by L. F. Payne on May I. 
Mr. O’Neil will be vice president of 


resigned recently 





HORTON PENROSE 


the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
City. 

Charles E. Downton has been made 
superintendent of labor at the plant 
of the Atlantic Shipbuilding Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H., having resigned 
a position of that character with the 
New England Westinghouse Co., Chi- 


copee, Mass. 


Pope Yeatman, recently made head 
of the nonferrous metals department 
of the war industries board’s raw 
materials division, was presented with 
the gold medal of the Mining and 
Metallurgical society at the University 
club, New York, at a recent dinner 


W. E. Watson succeeds George E. 


Day as director of the Continental 
Supply Co., a subsidiary of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.,, 
Youngstown, O. Mr. Day was gen- 


eral sales manager of the latter com- 
pany for more than 10 years and 
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has been called to Washington to 


head the department in the oil division 


of the fuel administration devoted 
to supervising the “production, dis- 
tribution and allocation of tubular 


goods and oil well supplies.” 


J. G. Esch, civil engineer, who has 
had many years of experience in struc- 
tural steel and reinforced concrete 
construction, has been made general 


manager of H. Schmitt & Son, Mil- 


waukee, general contractors and 
builders. 

Walter H. Allen has become affil- 
iated with the Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co. New York. He for- 


merly held an important position in 


the track department of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., and 
more recently was connected with 
the Maxwell Motor Co. 


George Higgins has become affiliat- 
ed with the auditor’s department of 


the Liberty Steel Co., Warren, O. 
For many years he was paymaster 
of the Youngstown plant of the 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co., and its prede- 
cessor, the Youngstown Iron & Steel 
Co. 


William Breeden, agent at 
Philadelphia for the Lackawanna Stee! 


sales 


Co., Buffalo, has been made chair- 
man of the Liberty bond iron and 
steel section ‘committee of Phila- 
delphia. Other members are Howard 


Wood of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Theodore Schnatz of 
the Steel Co. 


and G. 
Lukens 
Frederic Bonnet Jr. has resigned 
as professor of chemistry at the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic’ institute, Wor- 
cester, Mass., after occupying that 
position for five years, to become chief 
the new plant of the 
Co., con- 
Perryville, He is 
sanitation 


chemist at 
Atlas Powder 
struction in 
an expert in 


under 
Md. 
work. 


now 


Lewis 
the 


Charles E. Sanders succeeds 


M. McCallum as secretary of 


Parker Wire Goods Co.; Worcester, 
Mass., since the latter resigned to 
become affiliated with M. S. Brooks 


Mr. McCallum 


directors. 


& Son, Chester, Conn. 


remains on the board of 


Mr. Sanders is president and treas- 
urer of the Stenman Wire Specialty 
Co., Worcester. 
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OL A a i 


BONNER is 


part 


BERNARD 


such an 


AMES 
playing important 
in the present war that its history 
will not be accurate nor complete un- 
less his effort is duly recorded. That, 
briefly, sums up official Washington's 
the through whom the 
iron and steel industry today has its 


view of man 
closest contact with the government’s 
And the officials in 


who express this 


var machine. 
Washington 
naval and army officers alike, mean to 
see that Mr. Bon- 

ner’s services are 


view, 


recognized as 
soon as the war 


is over. 

Mr. Bonner is 
vice chairman oi 
the American 


and Steel 
institute’s sub- 
committee on 
steel distribution, 


Iron 


with headquar- 
ters in Washing- 
ton in the Wil- 
kins building. In 
private life he is 
the Philadelphia 
district. sales 
manager of the 
United States 
Steel Corp. Since 
taken up 
the 
work, 


he has 
this part of 
institute’s 
have 


steel men 


come in contact 


with him as they 


never had _ be- 
fore. And almost 
every one of 
them has praise 
for Mr. Bonner, 
whose __ staff in 
Washington, ori- 
ginally three or 
four, has been 


expanded to 
meet the war re- 


quirements and 


now numbers 
more than two 
dozen. 

“Ask Bonner.” 
That _ phrase, 
used in connec- 
tion with § stecl 
matters, is more 
universally em- 


ployed in the na- 





ther. If the 
navy department wants to know when 


tional capital than any 


tor deliveries on boiler tubes, 
the 
to know where to get projectile steel, 


Bonner. If the 


to look 


they ask Bonner. If army wants 


they ask shipping 


board is hunting for ship plates, they 
ask Bonner. So it is all along 
the line. 

Everywhere in Washington it is 


has done 


than 


sonner 


that Mr. 
the 


believed 


more for 


government 


any 


Copyright 
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other steel man. 
to 


cence 


ment’: 
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him, 


own 
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with 
division at 





rom and Steel Men in War Machine 


J. B. Bonner, Vice Chairman, Subcommittee on Steel Distribution 





This continual refer- 


the govern- 


their 


beck and call, is not confined to junior 


army 


inirals, 


gram, 


erals, 


steel 


Secretary 


? 


Mr. 


Harris 


and 


ask 


to have 


& 


cr 


Eu 


navy 


Bonner’s 


interested 
his 
deeply 
“over there’ 
Daniels 


ntributed 





4 


officers. 


advice. 
concerned in 
seek him out. 
himself is 


Rear ad 
naval 
Major 
rushing 


the pro- 


gen 


Even 
known 
to the 

Many 


pressed 


praise of 
have ex 
their 
opinions private- 


ly and are only 
waiting oppor- 
tunity to do so 


A look 


pictures 


publicly. 
at the 
on the wall in 


Mr. 


Bonner’s 


private office 
gives some idea 
of the men who 


hold him in high 
Among 
Ad- 


Benson, 


esteem. 
them are 
miral 
General Goethals, 
Admiral 
and Sec 
Mr. 
standing with 
has 


Taylor, 
Daniels 
Bonner's 
these men 
not grown up 

the 
intimate 


with 
His 
knowledge of 


war. 


government re- 
quirements has 
come through at 
least 15 years ol 
close contact 
with various fed- 
and 


eral officers 


army and navy 


specifications as 


well as the reg. 
ulations and the 
laws affecting 
government pur- 


chases. The com- 
mittee has been 


in operation 


about one year 
and under Mr. 
Jonner’s super- 


vision, orders for 


several million 
tons of steel 
have been dis- 
tributed. 
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Sifted For Busy Readers 


Midvale Adds to Capital Resources 


LTHOUGH at times during the 
past year, Wall street failed 
to support the shares of the 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. as 


firmly as it did some other industrial 


securities, the company’s annual re- 


port just issued in pamphlet form 
for 1917, shows the company to be 
in an extremely strong financial po- 
sition. Like other leading steel pro- 


large 
it added 


made a 
taxes, yet 


Midvale 
federal 


ducers, pro- 
vision for 
substantially to its capital resources. 
Its net earnings from operations and 
investments amounted to $71,405,775, 
out of which it charged $25,731,910 for 
federal taxes and $6,826,421, a total 
of $32,558,331. After j 


interest other 


payment of 
charges, it 
$35,576,558, 


bond and 


showed net income of 


equal to $17.12 per share for the 
$100,000,000 capital stock of $50 par, 
compared with $16.11 per share in 
1916. Out of total earnings for the 


two years of $33 per share four quar- 
terly the first on Feb. 1, 
1917, were paid, amounting to $6 
a share, leaving $27 a share in undivided 
This surplus is equal to 54 


dividends, 


earnings. 


per cent of the $100,000,000 | capital 
stock. The consolidated statement of 
income for the year 1917 follows: 
1917 1916 
Net earnings $69,838,254 $36,718,819 
Other income 1,567,522 887,198 
Total $71,405,776 $37,606,017 
Other charges 407 ,939 188,904 


Int. and div.. 2,396,625 


wuaran 2,862,946 


Balance $68,134,891 


Premiums 


$68,134,891 
25,731,910 
6,826,421 


Total 


3,560,276 


Taxes 


Dep. and mineral exh 


$35,576,558 
12,000,000 


Balance $32,214,724 


Dividends 


$32,214,724 
1,441,886 


$23,576,560 
18,656,610 
131,826 


Surplus 
Pre v. 


Adjustment 


surplus 


Total surplus $42,364,996 $33,656,610 
ee eee oer 15,000,000 
Approp. surplus GEE Rie-cecacnda 

P. & L, surplus... $41,461,560 $18,656,610 


The balance sheet indicates clearly 
Midvale’s increase in financial strength 


as a result of additions to its capital. 
On Dec. 31, 1916, its 
$76,985,915, against 
$17,603,304, 


assets 


current 
were current lia 
leaving net 
$59 382,611 On 


bilities of 
working capital of 
Dee. 31, 1917, 
$109,791,758, while 
were $37;593,811, of 
000,000 was the 
taxes, leaving net 
$72,199,947. Cash on 
1918, amounted to 
against $11,828,916 at 
Marketable 
ed States certificates of 
amounted to $27,590,196, 


assets 
labilities 


current were 
current 
which over $25,- 
allowance for federal 
working capital of 
hand Dec. 31, 
$18,833,078, as 
the 1916. 
including Unit- 
indebtedness, 
comprising 


end of 


securities 


another item of the current liabilities. 


The consolidated balance sheet fol- 
lows 
ASSETS 
1917 1916 

Property acct $158,909,900 $135,708,933 
Invest. in other comp 508,929 649,772 
Cash 18,833,078 11,828,916 
Customers’ accts 20,807,785 14,531,893 
Sundry debtors : ene 618,047 
Advance pay ‘i 4,342,081 6,221,167 
Bills and loans receiv 1,460,245 8,987,384 
Market. secur... . *27,590,196 1,375,821 
Invent. fair cost 36,758,371 33,422,686 
Deferred charges 763,399 867,562 
Sinking fund cash 125,329 
Insurance fund assets bape da 633,251 

Potal $270,099,316 $214,845,433 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock outst $100,000,000 $100,000,000 
Minority int. in sub 2,033,450 4,126,851 
Cambria Iron Co 

guaranteed stock 8,468,000 8,468,000 


57,908,000 
7,310,415 


477,739 


54,877,000 
5,490,405 


Funded debt 


Vouchers 


unpaid pay. 
7,902,650 


Deposits on contr. 


Sundry creditors 2,151,506 
Accruals payable 729,412,532 1,728,529 
Bills and loans pay 393,124 330,213 


Depr. and mine exh 


14,200,319 
4,512,723 


8,0 39,5 53 


3,074,114 


reserve 


Mise. and 


contin res 


Special surplus $3,921,451 
Surplus 41,461,561 18,656,610 
Total $270,099,316 $214,845,433 
*Includes United States certificates of in 
debtedness 

tMostly taxes. 

tSurplus applicable to minority stock inter 
ests, etc. 

Chairman ‘William E. Corey and 
President A. C. Dinkey in their re 


marks to stockholders, said in part: 
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“The action of the 
establishing prices in September 
has been a disturbing factor; 
much on account of the fact of regu 
lation but because most of the factors 
entering into the manufacture 
have not been, and apparently cannot 
be, limited by the same authority 
Notwithstanding l 


government in 
1917, 


not so 
cost oft 


the difficulties of ad 
justing business to these new condi- 


tions, your company, in common with 
all of the steel companies of the 
country, has given its earnest and 


loyal support to the government au 
thorities in their endeavor to formu 
late a workable plan whereby a maxi 


mum output would be _ secured, to- 
gether with fair prices to consumers 
of steel products 

“The war taxes have had a marked 
influence on trade, especially during 
the latter part of the year Business 
men generally have had to face ti 
fact that, while their balance sheets 
might show a highly profitable year 
tax obligations could not be met with 
such assets as—accounts of solvent 
customers, inventories, or proper:y 
accounts. As an inevitable result there 
has been and will continue to he a 
liquidation more or less drastic in 
order to convert these assets so 
necessary to a going’ business, into 
cash, as the federal taxes, due in Tune. 
1918. must, of course. be paid in 


cash or equivalent government securi 


ties. In order to accumulate the larg: 
cash reserves necessary to meet this 
obligation, which, in the national 
aggregate. is probably the largest 


payment due on one date in all human 


historv. it has been necessary for 


the officers to conserve the cash re 
sources of your company in. every 
possible manner, even to the posi 
ponement of improvements and ex 
tensions. which under normal condi 
tions would have been made 

“In October 1917. the minority 
stock of the Midvale Steel Co.. which 
was in the hands of the public. was 
acquired by your company and the 


comnanv was enabled thereby to im 
mediately therefater carry into effect 
the vlans which it had under consid 
eration from its organization for the 
taking over of the properties of the 
Midvale Steel Co Worth Rros Co., 
and Wilmington Steel Co.. ‘thus mak 
ing your company an operdting com 
pany This result is exnected to effect 
greater efficiency and economy of 
operation 

“Furnace and mill operations. dur 
ing the last quarter esneciallv. have 
been seriously hampered hv lack of 
transportation facilities The regular 
movement of coal and coke was par 
ticularly affected. so that in spite of 
the fact that the company has its 
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own coal mines and cars, the output 
of the blast furnaces and mills has 
been seriously curtailed. 


“While it is a source of gratification 
to know that in the great crisis 
through which our company is pass- 
ing, your company is an important 
source of supply for munitions of 
war, it is proper to state that mate- 
rials used exclusively for war pur- 
poses, that is, armor, ordnance, shells, 
etc., but not including ordinary com- 
mercial products such as are used in 
shipbuilding and rounds for shells. 
constituted only 12.83 per cent of 
the total business for the year 1917. 

“Under existing conditions, it would 
be futile to attempt to make any 
forecast of business conditions during 
1918. The controlling factor will be 
the ability of the railroads to provide 
men and equipment to handle the raw 
materials to, and the finished mate- 
rial from, your works.” 

The Midvale Steel & 


Co. shares at present are quoted about 


Ordnance 


45, the par value of the stock being 
$50. 1915, after the 
company began to do _ business in 
October, the shares sold on the curb 
For 1916 the 


Late in shortly 


market as high as 98%. 


high on the same market was 77™. 
In 1917, when the stock was listed 
on the New York stock exchange, 
the high price was 67%, touched in 
June. In some quarters the weak- 
ness in Midvale shares at various 


times has been ascribed to the pub- 


lic’s conception of the stock as a 
“war baby”. In this connection the 
management’s statement that 12.83 


per cent of the 1917 output was com- 
prised of 
for war purposes is of significance 


Gulf States Make Gains 


materials used exclusively 


A gain of $418,969 in profits was 
made by the Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., in 1917 the total 


net earnings amounting to $2,871,479. 
After paying preferred stock dividends, 
$2,666,936 
the common, equal to more 
$32.70 32.7 
en $8,139,200 common, compared with 
30.2 per cent in 1916. The 
surplus $1,792,748, which 
to the previous surplus the 
total to $4,449,297. Reservation of 
$1,000,000 for federal taxes was made. 
The comparative income account fol- 


remained for 
than 


a balance of 


per share, or per cent 


year’s 
was added 
brought 


lows: 
1917 1916 

Gross - profits $4,199,925 $2,650,006 
Depreciation, reserve 1,328,448 197,496 
Net profits 2.871.479 2,452,510 
Surplus after divs 1,792,748 1,772,683 
Previous surplus 656,549 883.866 
Total surplus 4,449,297 2,656,549 

Shipments of steel by the company 
last year totaled 176,949 tons, com- 
pared with 155,147 tons in 1916. Of 


last year’s deliveries 73,250 tons were 
sold to domestic while 
105,699 tons went 

Among the 


consumers, 
abroad. 
the 


salient features of 


company's business in 1917, according 


THE TRON TRADE REVIEW 


to the report issued yesterday, were 


the completion and operation of by- 


product coke ovens and the acquisi- 
tion of additional coal reserves. The 
coking coal reserves at the end of 


11,000,000 


the year were estimated at 
tons and iron ore reserves amounted 
to 125,000,000 tons. 


Wheeling Has Fine Year 


Net profits in 1917 for the Wheeling 
Steel & Co., 
pamphlet report just 
$4,037,911, after making all allowances 
and deductions, including $150,000 in- 
terest on bonds and $4,058,874 for in- 
The 


opera- 


Iron according to a 


issued, were 


come and excess profits taxes. 


company’s total income from 


tions and dividends with interest on 
investments, was $8,840,101. Dividends 
paid during the year included $966,108 
or 13 cent on the out- 


in cash, per 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at 
Pure benzol 


Producers Plant 
See Ue 


TH «ana thadsened deweenenee (nominal) 
Solvent naphtha -18to .22 
Per Pound at Producers Plant 
0 Ra Pree rrr: $0.52to .55 
Naphthalin 10to .12 


Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of 


se eee $5.40 to 5.50 
Contract 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
ume Dee obs cose ct ar . eee. ae 
TEE. Ni bnndhn0e0abds c6ksoencens nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........... 18to .22 


Per Pound at Producers Plant 


Phenol nominal. 











Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia............ nominal 
standing capital stock and $1,209,090 


stock dividends, or 20 per cent. Sur- 
plus for the year totaled $3,071,803, 
the total surplus 


sheet 


carried to 
$6,205,569. The 
value of 1917 shipments was $27,964,- 


while 


balance was 


341, as compared with $15,073,530 in 
1916. President Isaac M. Scott in 
the statement to stockholders which 


accompanied the report predicted that 
1918 profits in the steel industry will 


be considerably lower than the pre 
vailing rate in 1917. 

Net earnings $8,551,519 
Dividends, interest, et 288,582 


otal income $8,840,101 
Deprec., exhaustion of min., etc... 4,593,315 
Excess profits, taxes, ete 4,058,875 


Net profit 
Interest on 
Surplus : 
Cash dividend 


$4,187,911 
150,000 
$4,037,911 
966,108 


bonds 


Net surplus 
Previous surplus 


$3,071,803 
4,372,846 
$7,444,649 
1,239,080 


rotal 
Stock 


surplus 
dividend 
$6,205,569 


Surplus carried 


oo 
“NI 
uw 


Large Increase 


In Demand for Ammonium Sulphate 
for Nitrating Purposes Expected 


New York, March 30.—Although the 
amount of sulphate of ammonia now 
the 
ammonia for 


manufacture of 
the 
ment requires considerably less 


being devoted to 
nitrate of govern 
than 
10 per cent of the great in- 
the 


expected 


output 
this pur 
The 
Baltimore, 
shortly, 


creases in demand for 


pose are soon. large 


new nitrating plant at 


which is to be completed 


alone wil consume huge quantities. 


As a result of the increasing require- 
ments of the 


government, producers 


are slow to adopt a policy with ref- 
erence to contracts covering the needs 
of fertilizer manufacturers and other 
consumers over the coming yeat 
Numerous consumers already have 
attempted to get themselves under 


Contracts originally scheduled 
May 
cases will require at least a month or 
The 


with 


cover. 


to expire in and June in most 


two longer to fill only sales 


now being made, the exception 
of quantities sold under the authori- 
ty of the 


nitrate of 


government to makers of 


ammonia, are made up of 


spot carloads around $5.50 per 100 
pounds, tidewater 
Blanks, for the use of toluol con- 


sumers in making applications for 
been 
the war 
\ Moor. 


will be 


their requirements, have pre 


pared by the committee of 
industries board of which C 
head is chairman. Consumers 
asked to this 


considered likely that some toluol will 


return data and it is 


be available for release to the appli- 


cants within the next two or three 
months In the meantime, all toluol 
not called for by old contracts, con 
tinues to go to plants making trini- 


trotoluol for the government. 
Market activity this week involved 
principally benzol and solvent naph- 


fig- 
continues to be 


tha, but no abnormal quantities 


ured Pure benzol 
quoted at 35 to 40 cents per gallon. 
The lacks Solvent 


naphtha still is quoted at 18 to 22 cents 


market firmness 
per gallon but is exceedingly strong 


Demand for phenol is restricted to 
lots 


5 cents 


which are going at 53 to 


Demand for 


spot 
5 per pound 
naphthalin continues far in excess of 
producer's capacity. Prices nominally 


are at 10 to 12 cents per pound. 


The annual statement of the Can- 
ada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd., 
shows profits of $695,586, compared 


with $659,852 for 1916. The net 
plus available for dividends was $585,- 
874 and the surplus balance was $374,- 
674. The total balance for- 


ward was $1,128,281 


sur- 


carried 








Increased Shipping Steadies Exports 


February Loss in Outgoing Iron and Steel Shipments Much Less Than in January 
—Semifinished Material Moving Freely—Pig Iron Shortage Reflected 
by Reduced Total—Machinery Volume Shrinks 


HIPMENTS of iron and _ steel 
.) products from the United States 
during the month of February 
fell off only 10,252 tons, or approxi- 


mately 2.3 per cent compared with 
the tonnage for February, 1917. Ad- 
vance figures just issued by the 


bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce show exports of these products 
during the second month of the year 
reached a total of 438,848 tons, as 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 
GROSS TONS 





Eight months 


February, ending February, 
y g 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
ec ceecd 310 28,174 26,499 165,055 
Pig iron.... (10,540 49,018 309,207 576,000 


Steel billets, 


ingots and . 

blooms 173,272 131,566 1,358,519 1,221,527 
Wire rods... 11,799 5,544 138,016 89,715 
Steel rails... 35,586 46,153 289,717 422,343 
Steel bars... 63,579 44,544 421,529 509,593 
Iron bars... 5,002 2,904 36,016 42,039 
Struc. iron 

and steel.. 18,680 28,306 171,472 229,121 
Hoops, bands 

and scroll. 4,510 2,673 40,722 28,644 
Sheets and 

plates .... 51,580 40,656 527,403 379,393 
Tin and terne 

ree 18,564 14,631 142,507 142,589 
Barbed wire. 6,282 16,460 118,689 247,444 
All oth. wire 11,639 12,138 122,585 167,958 
Cut nails.... 233 167 3,182 3,320 
Wire nails 8,698 5,707 84,947 90,900 
Wood screws Se | adases 2,085 see 
All oth. nails 

incl. tacks. 748 1,988 9,850 11,930 
Pipes & fit’gs 14,863 13,441 132,593 172,826 
R. R. spikes. . 367 2,639 11,299 12,866 
Bolts, nuts, 

rivets and 

washers 2,086 1,714 21,472 19,652 
Horseshoes 189 161 7,727 3,078 
Cast radiators 128 516 2,208 2,140 

Total . 438,848 449,100 3,978,244 4,538,133 
against 449,100 tons in February, 1917. 


Gomparing January, 1918 and 1917, 
the loss was 113,224 tons, or 18.6 per 


cent. This would indicate that the 
scarcity of shipping space available 
fer the movement of iron and steel 


products during the last few months 
was somewhat relieved in February. It is 
probable, however, that with the 
iicensing system fully in effect, these 
shipments will again show a decline 
in the month of March. 

The extreme shortage of pig iron 
which is being felt so keenly in this 
country is reflected in the falling off 
of foreign shipments . Exports of 
commodity for February, 1918, 
amounted to only 10,540 tons, com- 
pared with 49,018 tons in February, 
1917, and 20,581 tons in January, 1918. 
Ecrap exports also continue at the 
very low rate which has been noted 
during the past few months, Feb- 
ruary, 1918, showing a total of 319 
tons, while in February, a year ago, 


this 


the exports amounted to 28,174 tons. 

The principal gain in tonnage was 
made in experts of semifinished ma- 
terial, with shipments of 173,272 tons, 
compared with 131,566 tons in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. This tonnage was some- 
what less than the January figure of 
195,385 tons, but the loss is partly 
due to the fact that February is a 
shorter month. Steel bar shipments 
of 63,579 tons, while not as large as 
the January movement of 73,772 tons, 
showed a good gain over February, 
1917, when shipments amounted to 
44,544 tons. 

A comparison of the tonnage 
ported during the 8-month period 
ending with February shows a 
in 1918 of 559,889 tons, the 1918 
{917 totals being 3,978,244 tons 
4,538,133 tons, respectively. 

The iron 
products products shipped to foreign 
during the month of Feb- 
ruary was placed at $78,087,483, which 


ecxX- 


loss 
and 
and 
stecl 


valuation of and 


countries 


is $7,502,088 less than the February, 
1917, valuation otf $85,589,571. Al- 
though the tonnage exported during 
the 8-month period decreased, the 
valuation increased, owing to the 
higher prices received for iron and 


steel products. For the eight months 
ending, February, 1918, exports totaled 


£$778,357,754, an increase ot $136,16),- 


685 over the total of $642,197,069 jor 
a similar period in 1917. 

Machinery exports fell more than 
$6,000,000 in value from the January 
total and nearly $700,000 from that 
of February a year ago. The total 
value of machinery exported in the 
cight months ending with January 


reached $189,902,943 as compared with 
$165,459, 441 in the corresponding 
period in 1917. That eight months’ 
total exceeded 1916 by nearly $69,000,- 
0 and 1915 by $110,000,000. Of the 
$190,000,000 worth of machinery 
abroad in the last eight 
$40,533,806 represented the 
value of metal-working equipment. 
This figure is nearly $15,000,000 less 
than the value exported in the same 
last year. A sum of 
$3,108,431 February's ex- 
ports, compared with $6,642,827 in 
February, 1917, and $5,504,954 in Jan- 
uary this year. 

The volume of machinery 
month by month since last June and 
the totals of each class for the eight 
months ending with February, is as 


shipped 
months, 


eight months 
represents 


exporis 
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follows: 

Metal-working machinery: February, 
$3,108,431; January, $5,504,954; Decem- 
ber, $4,650,325; November, $4,800,472: 
October, $5,983,070; September, $7,165,- 
709; August, $4,585,206; July, $4,700,- 
639; eight months’ total $40,533,806. 

Lathes: February, $592,398; January, 
$1,425,315; December, $1,656,906; No- 
vember, $1,083,449; October, $1,787,379: 
September, $2,371,629; August, $1,621,- 
i68; July, $1,559,834; 
total $12,125,078. 


eight months’ 





EXPORTS, GROSS TONS. 


Pig Semi-finished 

1916 iron material 
a 19,319 55,315 
SE Elian cid enk nae a 15,061 87,406 
a ‘ke dna unantuns oe 19,439 107,674 
i ‘stiichewvtebeseean 18,518 88,764 
Mn bana dnuthostcuss 28,293 142,782 
0 RP ee oes 48,770 116,316 
a thineeevnnseebeoes 28,718 135,827 
A eddppavatule cian at 60,264 160,921 
Dt St¢ atenehaneasnee 64,122 163,104 
mn.” £6640066844004066 92,756 162,669 
ie Cea mite arith 106,781 120,883 
Di. tdeGetsdnnbeneeon 105,195 162,901 

1917 
i  tebensgaadadtessue 69,146 183,656 
TS i ist cain weed ae 49,018 131,566 
DE. bagi ob daa anda 69,629 193,469 
i! cap wnnoude Pend we 44,783 162,209 
a ssdebacaese hauaes 61,112 168.158 
SO ae te rel 81,999 192,133 
i tine 32,368 112,085 
tt -.dhibesdbbatdwn he 62,083 189,083 
nh ‘e60eeeadeveeabe 44.287 148,932 
a) Sag deseadentabdeee 47,200 204,724 
EE ea 25,733 150,126 
ee heRaasesncenh sede 66,573 204,555 

1918 
J Mm. <ssece 20,581 ; & 
Feb 10.540 17 7 


Machine tools other than lathes: 
Vebruary, $752,355; January, $1,048,- 
511; December, $1,013,442; November, 
$914,841; October, $961,216; September, 
$1,006,481; $785,685; 
$769,435: 


Q06, 


August, 
eight months’ total, $7,259,- 

Sharpeners and grinders: February, 
$528,879; January, $662,849; December, 
$489,768; November, $514,408; October, 
$069,108; September, $765,492; August, 
$406,670; July, $442,042; eight months’ 
total, $3,950,337. 

All other metal-working machinery 
February, $1,434,799; January, $2,368,- 
279; December, $1,490,209; November, 
$2,287,774; October, Sep- 
tember, $3,022,107; August, $1,171,683; 
July, $1,929,328; total, 
$15,434,747. 

Machinery: February, 
January, $24,178,146; 
051,092; November, 
ber, $28,488,426; September, 
134; August, $19,518,161; July, 
208,429; eight months, total, 
902,943. 


$2,565,367; 


eight ‘months’ 
$18,039,364; 

December, $30,- 
$25,128,024; Octo- 
$27 ,947,- 
$18,- 
$189,- 

















March Marks Transition Period 


Complete Assimilation of Existing War Work Through Distribution of Sub-Con- 
tracts, Supplies Steady Machine Tool Demand—Increased Production 
and New Undertakings of Size Are in Sight 


ITH production of lighter war equipment round- 
W ing into shape, March has witnessed a direction 

of attention to the heavy ordnance program 
which is impending. The supplies of rifles for the equip- 
ment of the first army of a million and a half men are 
in sight under existing contracts and are expected to be 
ready by the first of June. The Browning gun orders 
were distributed early in the month among those exist- 
ing manufacturers equipment is suited to rifle 
production. The operations of rifle making in a measure 
are similar to those involving the production of the 
Browning guns, although the heavy type Browning re- 
quires a number of new machines. Shells for the lighter 
ordnance assimilated. Plants throughout the 
east and as far as Ohio hard at work upon 
light guns and projectiles up to 6-inch in size. 


whose 


have been 


west were 


Legislation Indicates Trend of Wants 


HERE has been pending in congress an urgent 

deficiency bill carrying $400,000,000 for heavy ord- 
nance which includes guns and shells up to 16 inches in 
This prospective construction will 
mense number of heavier tools, and the allotting of con- 
tracts is awaited with interest. The the 
eastern centers with the earlier war indicates 
that a wider distribution of this new 


size. require an im- 
saturation of 
orders 


business will obtain. 


Those manufacturers in the central states who are in 
position to handle this class of work have anticipated 
the receipt of orders in some cases to the point of 


obtaining options on tools for delivery conditional upon 
receiving contracts. A further indication of the tendency 
to give a wider distribution to the impending ordnance 
work is the plan of the war 
zones, each under a 
will be responsible for all contracts under his supervision. 
This system is compared with the zone plan of handling 
contracts at present in effect under the shipping board 
excellent results are said to have 
decentralization is expected to 


indicated in 
10 munition 


department 


to create director who 


where 
This 


work as weli as to aid in placing new contracts. 


obtained 
present 


been 
expedite 


Western Contracts Go Forward 


URING March many manufacturers through Ohio, 

Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois have 
directed their energies into channels which produce war 
materials. engaged in 
have received contracts or sub-contracts for 
motor, gun carriage, recoil mechanism, fuse and grenade 
parts, except in a few notable instances where heavier 
shells and gun tubes have been awarded. There are 
notable exceptions to these conditions where a complete 
warmaking device has been allotted to one manufacturer. 
The Ford plant for the construction of antisubmarine 
craft complete is an example of this sort of under- 
taking. This plant was commenced in March under a 
75-day time limit. In much of the sub-contract work 
existing equipment has been converted to service, 
but replacements and supplementary tools have furnished 
a steady demand. Used tools have not been forthcoming 
to supply the demand except in some instances where 
highly specialized have available 


Those centers automobile work 


airplane, 


war 


machines become due 


to completion of contracts for 75-milimeter shells. 

Several large contracts have been entered upon and 
others are under consideration which will furnish large 
tool requirements. The Studebaker Corp., Detroit, was 
awarded a contract for heavy projectiles early in the 
month; Dodge Brothers Co., Detroit, and the Willys- 
Overland Co., Toledo, O., were successful in securing 
ordnance work, and all of these concerns required addi- 
tional machine equipment. Trucks and airplanes have 
entailed a heavy increase in motor construction during 
the last few weeks, and these taken with the growing 
tractor business have furnished a heavy burden for the 
manufacturers of gas engines. During the latter portion 
of the month shipyards have been added to the list of 
users of internal combustion engines. It was reported 
that the Winton Engine Works, Cleveland, has received 
a contract for 150 diesel engines for use on the heavier 
type of motor ship projected on the Pacific coast. In 


the east, also, an increased activity in motor manufac- 
ture is noted. 
Shipbuilding Adds New Business 
ITH the progress of the senate inquiry into the 


affairs of the shipping board, it has become ap- 
parent that new shipyards and additional facilities added 
to existing yards would result. Several yards are in 
prospect and will furnish a demand for a 
miscellaneous machine and for various 
types of cranes. Labor shortage in the neighborhood 
of existing yards and harbor or launching facilities have 
induced a number of the proposed yards to seek locations 
along the southern seaboard or the gulf. 


immediate 


number of tools 


Will Double Production 


URING the latter part of the month, a new angle 

has developed which indicates a tremendous impetus 
to the machine tool demand in the near future. Coupled 
with the impending heavy ordnance work which has 
hung fire practically during the entire month, has come 
an increasing pressure towards increased production in 
all lines of war material manufacture. As an added spur 
the German drive, checked and awaiting a return smash 
by the allies has caused a heavy destruction of all 
sorts of equipment and the sapping of existing stores of 
munitions. These factors unmistakably spell redoubled 
effort on the part of American manufacturers. Fore- 
sight would indicate that despite the repeated attention 
which is directed to the “neck of the bottle”, the pres- 
ent shipping facilities which are none too adequate, that 
production must go on, and must increase tremendously. 
This portion of the problem must be solved by the tool 
manufacturer and the government contractor, and other 


sources must supply the answer fo the question of 
getting them across. At the present time it is being 
confidently asserted that 100 per cent increase in pro- 


duction of trucks, munitions and all classes of ordnance 


must be attained. The difficulties attendant upon securing 


this increase, and the demand which will be placed 
on the machine tool industry are apparent to those 
dealers who have handled the tremendous inquiries of 


the past months. 











Will Require Doubled War Output 


Urgent Needs in All Classes of Munition, Ordnance Supply and Motor Truck 
Manufacture Will Require 100 Per Cent Increase in Existing Shop 
Capacity—Sub-Contracts Furnish Steady Equipment Demand 


munitions, transport facilities and supplies 

have been rendered more acute by the destruc- 
tion incident to the German drive. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that America must step into the 
breach with a maximum production in_ practically 
every line of equipment and supplies necessary at the 
battle front. It is stated that these considerations are 
back of a contemplated effort to speed up and increase 
war production to practically double what it is at the 
present time. Manufacturers are being urged _ indi- 
vidually to expend extra effort and to increase their 


[ J RGENT needs abroad for all classes of ordnance, 


productive powers, but except in few cases the actual 
obtaining of additional machines has been left with the 
manufacturer. In cases where the need has been par- 
ticularly urgent the government has exercised influence 
in obtaining needed tools and in remote instances has 
put in operation the power to commandeer and allot 


machines where urgently needed. Whether under the 


impending amplification of effort this will be increas 
ingly evident is open to conjecture, but the tendency 
is apparent. Coupled with the heavy ordnance pro 
gram which is taking shape slowly, the drive for 
increased production is expected to furnish a demand 
unprecedented in the machine tool trade. ‘That 
work will be distributed westward is becoming increas 
ingly evident from activities throughout Indiana, Ohio, 
The redistribution 


new 


Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
of orders with a constantly growing list of sub 
contractors continues until practically every machine 
shop finds need for some class of added equipment. 
This furnishes a steady demand. The crane market 
remains quiet with only occasional inquiries, following 
the rather heavy demand furnished by the government 
for navy yard and construction work abroad. An 
added impetus is expected in view of the continuing 
formation of new shipbuilding companies, a number 
of which are in the preliminary stages at this time 


New Buying Forecasts Ordnance Work 


HE purchase of tools by the various departments at 
Washington is comprising the bulk of current busi- 
ness in the eastern machinery market. Much of this 
buying, which is being done quietly, is in anticipation of 
the government’s proposed program for the production 
of heavy ordnance. A large number of tools needed for 
this work, including engine lathes, turret lathes, drilling 
machines, millers, etc., are for delivery not later than 
May 1. Perhaps the latest inquiry to come out from 
Washington is that involving about 15 miscellaneous tools 
for the government proving ground at Aberdeen, Md. 


Demand Continues Light 


Industrial 


coni- 
comic 


industrial sources at this time is 
Included in new inquiries to 
before this market is that of the Southern Valve Gear 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., calling for three planers, three 
shapers, four steam hammers, three slotters, five lathes, 
two boring mills, three drills, two grinders and a few 
tools. The Federal Shipbuilding Co. 54 Dey 
street, New York, continues to place orders for a few 
machines. Fred T. Ley & Co., New York, contractors in 
charge of the construction of a new munitions plant, are 
expected to be in the market shortly for a considerable 
amount of equipment. ‘The Trenton School of Industrial 
Arts, Trenton, N. J., will need a few tools for a boat- 
building shop. The Singer Mfg. Co., New York, has 
recently closed on additional tools, principally lathes, for 
its plant at Elizabethport, N. J. A New York commission 
house recently has closed on a number of tools for 
shipment to the Orient, principally to China. 

An advance of 10 per cent has just gone into effect on 
lathes, similar advance is to go 


from 
small. 


Demand 
paratively 


other 


precision bench and a 
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into effect on April 15 on hand screw machines. As previ- 
ously noted, an increase of 10 per cent has been mad 
in the price of sensitive drills and 20 per cent on a line 
attributed to increases 


c{ shaners. These 
in the wages of skilled labor. 

Industrial expansion in the east continues of fair volume. 
Preliminary plans are being drawn for a $3,000,000 powe1 
plant at Goat Island, Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the New 
York state reservation committee. The J. D. Taylor 
Construction Co., Syracuse, will buiid a $35,000 addition 
to the foundry of the Ames Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y. 
The Fowler Mail Co. will build an addition to its plant 
at Buffalo. It is understood that the American Ship- 
building Corp. will build a plant at Quincy, Mass., for the 
construction of wooden ships. The Edgemoor Iron Co., 
Edgemoor, Del., has awarded a contract for a $75,000 


addition to its plant. 


advances are 


Crane Demand Slumps Following Government Bids 


The crane market is dullest in several weeks. Although 
a fair amount of business is pending, the volume of 
current business is small. At present, in addition to the 
large number of cranes for eastern yards on which the 
government took bids a couple of weeks ago, there are 
four electric cranes pending for the Mare Island navy 
yard, two of 15 tons and two of five tons capacity. Bids 
on these cranes will be received by the navy department 
on April 9. It is reported that a Pittsburgh concern 
recently was given a contract, for a 30-ton crane for the 
Washington navy yard. The Chile Exploration Co. in 
addition to the three 20-ton travelers recently inquired 
upon for export, is in the market for four 5-ton hand- 
The American Power & Light Co., 71 


power cranes. 
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Physically, Agathon Steels are as near perfect as the 
most improved methods of steel making the world has 
ever known can make them. 

But no small part of the credit for Agathon physical 
perfection belongs to the artisans who make Agathon 
Alloys. 

These men, with the superlative Agathon standard ever 
in mind are keeping Agathon quality “away up there.” 
















The Central Steel Company 
Massillon, Ohio 


Detroit Office —326-27-28 Ford Bldg. 
F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 
Cleveland Office—Hickox Bldg. 
The Hamill-Hickox Company. District Representative 
Chicago Office—1370 People’s Gas ae 122 So. Michigan Bivd. 
>. H. Beach, District Sales Manager. 
Philadelphia Office—603 Widener Bldg 
24 Frank Wallace, District Sales Manager. 
Syracuse Ofice—601 University Block. 
T. B. Davies, District Sales Manager. 
J. E. Deckendorff & Co., 20 Broad St., New York. General Export Agents. a 


AGATHON Nickel Steels AGATHON Chrome Vanadium 

AGATHON Chrome Nickel AGATHON Vanadium 

AGATHON Chrome Steel AGATHON High Carbon 
AGATHON Special Analyses 
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Broadway, New York, is inquiring on one 40-ton electric 
crane and one 2%-ton electric bucket crane for the 
powerhouse of the Texas Power & Light Co., at Dallas, 
Tex. The Braden Copper Co., New York, is inquiring 
for additional conveying equipment. The Thompson- 
Starret Co., New York, will buy a 15-ton handpower 
crane for a powerhouse to be erected at the govern- 
ment’s explosive plant in Charleston, W. Va. The com- 
pany originally inquired for electric cranes of larger 
capacity. The Baldwin Locomotive Co., Philadelphia, 
still is in the market for two 50-ton travelers. The 
interborough Rapid Transit Co., New York, is inquiring 
for a 3-ton handpower crane for a substation. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad recently closed on 336 1-ton jib cranes 
for the American expeditionary forces in France. The 
New York Airbrake Co., 165 Broadway, New York, has 
placed a contract for a 5-ton traveler with the Northern 
Engineering Werks, Detroit. 


Normal Demands Continue Steady at Chicago 


ANUFACTURERS of munitions, tractors and gas 

engines, as well as some agricultural implement 
manufacturers, are supplying practically all the demand 
at present received by Chicago machine tool dealers. 
Exclusive of these classes of requirements there is con- 
siderable demand for single tools from general users. 
Manufacture of government requirements seems to have 
been contracted and subcontracted until it has entered 
the activities of almost all machine tool users and most 
of them find need for further equipment to handle the 
business thus demanded. No large new projects are 
being undertaken, but a number of concerns already 
equipped for munition work are enlarging their facilities, 
some even doubling their capacity. This is bringing in 
some business. Deliveries are becoming somewhat better 
on the part of manufacturers. Dealers find difficulty in 
obtaining cars for moving tools from this center and 
this is hampering their efforts. The Standard Steel Car 
Co. continues to buy for its new munition plant at Hani- 
mond, Ind. Government arsenals are speeding up and 
tracers are out conferring with manufacturers to expedite 
celivery of equipment now on order for these plants. 
The Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind., is build- 
ing a2 foundry in connection with its plant. The Ruby 
Furnace Co., Dowagiac. Mich., is building an addition 
to its foundry and one te its main plant. The Northwest 
boat Building Co., Green Bay, Wis., is building a machine 
shop addition. The Universal Foundry Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., is preparing to build an addition. The Pelton Stcel 
Co., Milwaukee, will build a cleaning room and core 
room at its foundry. The Ladish Drop Forge Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., will build a forge shop. Springfield, Mo., 
has voted $1,500,000 bonds to build a waterworks plant. 


Government Requirements Rule in Pittsburgh 


OVERNMENT requirements for machine tools of 

various kinds, including cranes and lathes, are 
dominating the market situation to an increasing degree, 
according to sellers in the Pittsburgh district. Domestic 
inquiries and sales are falling off. Complaint is being made 
that it is more difficult to obtain material, such as steel 
and castings, that shipments are being held up, and 
that permits are difficult to obtain. The labor situation 
also is causing uneasiness. Mechanics who are being 
paid 45 cents an hour plus a bonus in private shops are 
going to government establishments where they are paid 
62 cents an hour and appear to prefer the flat wage to 
that obtaimable «ander the bonus system, although the 
latter offers better pay for those willing to exert sufficient 
energy. The market for rolling mill equipment. according 
to one maker, has not developed as much activity as had 
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been expected. Deliveries in this line, however, are 
much better than they were recently. 


Steady Buying of Small Lots Continues 


O LARGE lists are extant in the Cleveland district 

at the present time, but a steady demand continues 
for practically all classes of tools. Pressure from govern- 
ment sources has resulted in one or two instances in a 
requirement for additional machines to speed up contracts. 
In these cases, no formal inquiries have been issued, but 
the purchasers have called upon dealers where machines 
were available for immediate delivery. A growing ten- 
dency on the part of the government to aid contractors 
in securing machines is evidenced in a number of cases 
One dealer reported a 36-inch boring machine ordered 
by a Detroit manufacturer and shipped by express at the 
instance of the government. Milling machines, planers 
or the larger dimensions, boring machines of some types 
and drills are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
On some of these classes of machines, deliveries under 
a year are practically impossible. The used tool situation 
fiuctuates. At the present time there is avaliable a 
quantity of special machinery which has been used in the 
manufacture of 75 millimeter shells by eastern manufac- 
turers; but much of it is not practical as it is highly 
specialized. Light tools for airplane and similar work 
continues to be in steady demand, but in most cases 
orders are merely to supply replacements or to enhance 
existing capacity. A tendency has been evident among 
those manufacturers who are working or war contracts, 
to order in advance of their immediate needs and to 
anticipate repeated and enlarged orders. A national organiza- 
tion to promote production on munitions has come into 
cxistence through the efforts of Maj. B. A. Franklin. This 
organization, which is known as the American Fuse Manu- 
tacturers’ association, will meet in Cleveland this week with 
a view to centralizing the work in progress. Officials from 
the ordnance inspection and design departments will take 
an active part in this meeting and in others which are to be 
held at the various munition centers throughout the country. 
The market on heavy machinery is quiet and not many 
orders are being placed. Several inquiries are out 
from foundries en sand-handling equipment. Another in- 
teresting feature is introduced by the difficulty which 
almost amounts to an inability to secure slack for fuel 
with a resultant inquiry for coal-crushing equipment. Th 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, reports that it has 
recently received seven inquiries on a large coal-crushing 
machine of a type to be manufactured, but of which 
as yet only one has been built. This company with others 
has received inquiries for and has entered bids upon the 
following material for the government; coal-handling equip- 
ment for the Alabama power plant, equipment for a 
chemical plant whose site has not yet been chosen, and 
conveying, coal-handling, chemical, and other equipment 
for the new explosive plant at Charleston, W. Va. One 
Cleveland builder is installing sintering equipment for a 
Colorado plant and has bids out on two additional 
installations. 


Crane Market Consists of Limited Inquiries 


A lull in the crane market ts apparent, with but a few 
orders being placed, outside of cranes for government 
shipyards, etc., although inquiries are frequent. Revised 
specifications have made necessary the receiving of new 
Lids on a large contract for navy yard locomotive cranes, 
which was to have been let last week. One 100-ton unit 
for the Washington navy yard is being built by the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., and will 
be completed in the near future. 
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Among New England Factories 


MASS.—The 


BANGOR, ME.—The Banner Shipbuilding 
Co., capitalized for $100,000, has filed articles 
of incorporation. The company will build 
several three and four-masted schooners at 
the old Crosby shipyard at East Hampden, 
when has been idle for almost 40 years. The 
officers of the new company, all prominent 
Bangor business men, are: Charles Murray, 
president; Eben Leavitt, vice president; John 
H. Rice, secretary and treasurer; Roscoe H. 
Wing, general manager; and these men with 
Capt. Edward E. Harvey, Victor Hodgkins 
and Ernest W. Beach, comprise the board of 
directors. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The Carragher-Hogan 
Co. has been incorporated to do all kinds of 
manufacturing, mechanical, mining, etc., with 
$10,000 capital by Harold O. Corson, Earl F. 
Coffin and William H. Murray. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The Farrar-Brown Co. 
has been incorporated to make motor vehicles 


of all kinds, aeroplanes, etc., with $50,000 
capital by Carroll L. Beedy and Frank K. 
Farrar. 

ROCKLAND, ME. — The Francis Cobb 
Shipbuilding Co. has been organized here 
with a capital of $150,000 by H. N. Mc- 
Dougall, B. C. Perry, Arthur S. Littlefield, 


William T. Cobb, G. A. Lawrence, A. D. 
Spear and M. B. Perry, of Rockland and 
Maynard S. Bird, of Portland. 

BOSTON.—Mayor Peters has signed a con- 
tract for erecting an elementary school in the 
Roger Wolcott district, Mattapan, at a cost 
of $117,000. The building will consist of 
eight regular class rooms, two kindergartens, 
teachers’ and nurses’ rooms and a master’s 
office. The Murphy Construction Co. was 
the successful bidder for the contract. 

BOSTON.—Plans have been completed for 
the group of buildings to be erected on Single 
Tree Hill, Brookline, for the Christian Science 
Benevolent association. The buildings, which 
will be of brick, will include several two and 
one-half story dormitories, each 130 by 40 
feet and an administration building 100 by 
50 feet. Bids are being received for the 
foundation work. 

BOSTON.—Property on the corner of East 
First and K streets, South Boston, consisting 
of about 39,900 square feet of land, has been 
purchased by the Linde Air Products Co., 
which will begin building a manufacturing 
plant at once. The property is located near 
where the new warehouse is to be erected 
for the war department. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—The General Fastener 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by O. L. Carlson, John F. Donnelly 
and E. V. Carlson. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — The Cambridge 
Smelting Co. has let the contract for a con- 
crete plant at 100 Pacific street. 

CONCORD, MASS.—The 5-story plant of 
the Whitman & Pratt Rendering Co. was dam- 
aged by fire March 22, with a loss of $400,000. 


CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. — Fire, 
which started near the boilers, destroyed the 
plant of the Whitman & Pratt Rendering Co. 
here on Friday and caused a loss estimated 
at $175,000. 

LOWELL, MASS. 
L. Cady & Sons, machinists 


of George 
dam- 


The factory 


tools, was 





Government Inquiries 
Bids on the following equipment 
are desired by the navy department, 


bureau of supplies and accounts, 
Washington: 

One steam locomotive, 3631%, April 
12, Lake Denmark. 

Ten milling machines, one grinder, 
3811%, April 12, New London. 

One motor driven precision lathe, 
3816%, April 12, Philadelphia. 

One ve.tica) testing machine, 3831% 


April 8, Philadelphia. 

One motor driven pipe threading ma 
chine, 3833%, April 8, Brooklyn. 

One milling machine, 3870%, April 12, 
Philadelphia. 

One acetylene welding and cutting ap 
paratus, and machine tools’ including 
grinder, radial drill, and swivel base vise, 
3879%, April 12, Melville, R. 

Locomotive crane, 20 to 30 
3880%, April 12, Philadelphia. 

The schedule numbers dates of 
opening bids and places of delivery 
follow the specifications of the tools. 


tons, 











aged by fire recently, causing $50,000 loss. 

MEDWAY, MASS.—The Curtiss Aeroplane 
Co., Buffalo, is building a plant in North 
Medway, Mass., where it will make and test 
airplanes for the government. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.—The Linde Air 
Products Co. has purchased 39,900 square feet 
of land at East First and K streets and will 
build a manufacturing plant at once. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by Frank D. P. Howland, Louis M. 
Coates and I. M. Mitchell. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Garage Heat- 
er Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by Albert J. Lane, Winthrop K. Lom- 
bard and C. W. Hale. 


WARE, MASS.—The Ware 
Street railway will be put up for sale at 
public auction at noon on April 22. The 
American Trust Co., of Boston, will sell the 
road at a mortgagee’s sale. The estate of J. 
Henry Brooks, of Boston, is the principal 
claimant. The road has been offered to the 
various towns through which it runs at a 
price which it is claimed it would bring for 
junk, or $75,000. 


& Brookfield 


Standard Oil 


WORCESTER, 


Co., New York, will build a reinforced con 
crete and hollow tile fireproof, 2-story, 60 x 
85-foot warehouse, a 2-story, 60 x 120-foot 
combination garage and stable and a 1-story 


wagon shed to cost $75,000 on Mulberry street 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—Bids are 
ceived now by the Hampton Abrasive Co. for 


being re 


the construction of a factory building, store 


house and crushing plant. <A. B. Harding is 


architect. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I Plans are 
for a $6000 pump house for the 
Worsted Co. Jinks & Ballou are the 


engineers in charge. 


drawn 
cilla 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. The Providence 
Fittings Co. has been incorporated to make 
pipe fittings, etc., with $100,000 capital by 
Philip C. Joslin, Alfred G. Chaffee and Ira 
Marcus. 

WOONSOCKET, R. I The Woonsocket 
Spinning Co., Inc., has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000 and will start building an 
addition to its present plant here within a 
few weeks. Woolen and merino yarns are 


the product of this company. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—tThe general con 
tract for the construction of an addition t 
the plant of the -Armstrong Mig. Co. has been 
let to H. D. Best & Co., 52 Vanderbilt ave 
nue, New York. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—The (¢ J. Root Co 
brass hinges and automatic numbering m 
chines, has increased its capital from $100,000 


to $150,000. 


FORESTVILLE, CONN.—The factory « 
the Bryce Mig. Co., ball bearings, on Fred 
ericks street, was burned March 23, with a 
loss of $50,000. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Pratt & Cady 
Co. will build a brick boiler house and a coal 
pocket on Cushman street, to cost $23,000 

HARTFORD, CONN. — The Ellison Cor 


struction Co. has the general contract for 
erecting a $15,000 addition to the plant of 
the M. S. Little Mig. Co 

NAUGATUCK, CONN.—The Wisdom Tool 


awarded the general con 


addition to its 


& Machine Co. has 


tract for the erection of an 


plant to the Fred T. Ley Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The New Haven 
Special Machinery Co. has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital by Harris Botivenik, 
Hyman Botivenik and Charles L. Smith, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

PORTLAND, CONN.—tThe Pickering Gov 
ernor Co. has increased its capital from $10, 
000 to $900,000. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—The W. W. Pen 


fasteners for 
plans fo: 


field Co., manufacturing 
75,000 pairs of 
increasing its plant here and adding the manu 


snap 


gloves a day, has 


facture of brass novelties. 
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If your work is such 
that you must have 
steel castings 


True to Pattern 


and 


Absolutely Clean 


and you would be interested in 
procuring castings with which you 
would have a 


Minimum Machine Shop Loss, 
give us a trial. 


Our Springfield Plant is the best equipped 
and most modern in the country for pro- 
duction of steel castings up to 250 pounds. 


The Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 


Spingheld, Ohio Lima,Ohio Bucyrus, Ohio 


QUALITY SERVICE 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Work will start at once 
on the construction of a $100,000 pulp mill 
and paper factory for the Albany Perforated 
Wrapping Paper Co. The new building will 
be i-story, 120 x 300 feet. It is expected 
that three more buildings will be erected later. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Potdevin Ma- 
chine Co. has awarded to Rufus H. Brown, 
350 Fulton street, the general contract for 
the construction of a $20,000 machine shop, 
l-story, 120 x 150 feet. 

BROOKLYN, WN. Y.—Architects Hoch & 
Wagner, 26 Court street, will build a 6-story, 
50 x 200-foot factory building for the George 
W. Baker Shoe Co., 343 Classon avenue. 

BUFFALO.—The Standard Hardware Lum- 
her Co. is planning to rebuild its plant from 
private plans, at a cost of $20,000. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Nipple & Ma- 
chine Co. contemplates the erection of a new 
plant addition. George Keppel, 335 Glenwood 
avenue, is receiving bids. 

BUFFALO.—The Schwartz Mfg. Co., 58 
Carlton street, let a contract to B. I. Crook- 
er, Builders’ exchange for an $8000 factory at 
1527-29 Niagara street. 

BUFFALO.—The Pullman Co., Broadway, 
will build a $15,000 dry kiln here. 

BUFFALO.—J. J. Carrick has had plans 
prepared for a $40,000 factory on Clyde street, 
and will also erect a $10,000 factory. 

BUFFALO.—W. D. Welch, 113 Charles 
street, is president of the Buffalo Wagon 
Works which is having plans prepared for 
an addition to its plant. 

BUFFALO.—The Stuart Motor Co. will 
build an assembling plant 924 x 100 feet on 
East Delavan avenue. 

BUFFALO.—The Delaney Forge & Iron 
Co., 300 Berry street, will have bids taken 
soon by Engineer G. O. Gonde, 300 Berry 
street, for a 1-story forge shop 130 x 500 feet. 

BUFFALO.—The Augustine Automatic Ro- 
tary Engine Co., 1816 Elmwood avenue, is 
arranging to build an addition to its plant. 

BUFFALO.—The Detroit & Cleveland Nav- 
igation Co., Main street, of which C. L. Per- 
kins is manager, will build a 3-story ware- 
house 60 x 90 feet, about $50,000. 

BUFFALO.—The J. H. Williams Co., 400 
Vulcan building, let a contract to J. W. Fer- 
guson, United Bank building, Paterson, N. J., 
for a $75,000 drop forge plant 75 x 200 feet. 


BUFFALO.—The Arnold Co., 105 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, has a contract for 
a $2,000,000 repair shop here for the Pullman 
Co., 79 East Adams street, Chicago. 


BUFFALO.—The Dormer Estate, Ellicott 
square, let a contract to V. J. Metz, 37 East 
North street, for a $75,000 factory. 


COLLEGE POINT, L. f, N. Y.—The 
Austin Co., 217 Broadway, New York, is 
drawing plans for a $15,000 factory for the 
L. W. F. Engineering Co., builder of air- 
planes. The proposed building will be 1-story 
high and 212 x 250 feet. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—Architect H. M. Haskell, 
Bulett building, has plans for a 1-story fac- 
tory, 23 x 144 feet, for the Hillard Clutch & 
Machine Co. 

NEW YORK.—Anton Heiss, manufacturer 


of automobile supplies, is having plans drawn 
by Moore & Landisedel, architects, for a 


$15,000 addition to his plant at 518 East 133rd 


street. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The McKinney- 
McGuire Construction Co. has a contract for 
a storage plant for the Union Carbide Co., 
of which George O. Knapp, 30 East Forty 
second street, New York, is president. 

WOODSIDE, L. I, N. Y.—A_ $20,000 
plant will be erected by Jacob Maisel, for 
which plans have been drawn by Architect 
Richard Lukowsky, 477 Fourteenth avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. The proposed 
building will be 1l-story high, 33 x 200 feet. 

ALLENTOWN, PA. — The La Cleveland 
Christie Clay Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has a contract for a glass furnace and anneal- 
ing ovens for the Glass Casket Corp., under 
the direction of C. J. McKelvey, general 
manager of the company. 

ALLENTOWN, PA. — The Majestic Silk 
Mills, Inc., New York City, will fit up a 
branch factory, under the direction of Julius 
H. Bernstein, president. 

CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA. Frank E 
Hahn, architect, Philadelphia, has completed 
plans for a 47 x 60-foot power house, for the 
Kent Mfg. Co. Bids will be received shortly. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—E. R. Koch, of 
this city, is largely interested in a new com- 
pany which has leased property here and will 
fit up a plant for making cement building 
blocks. 

LEBANON, PA.—The Bunker Hill Sand 
& Stone Co. will purchase considerable new 
equipment at once for their plant. 

LEBANON, PA.—The Lebanon Steel Foun 
dry Co. has had plans prepared for another 
building at its plant. 

MANORVILLE, PA.—The Triple Airless 
Tire Co., Kittanning, Pa., has bought an old 
brick works property and will remodel it. 

MEADVILLE, PA. The Niagara Silk 
Mills Co. will build an addition to its plant 
this spring. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co. has let out a con 
tract for an addition 125 x 60 and 50 x 60 
feet to its plant. 

PHILADELPHIA.—William Steele & Son, 
builders, will soon take separate bids on work 
involved in the construction of a machine 
shop for the C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co. The 
proposed structure will be two stories, 58 x 
108 feet, and will cost $60,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, — The general contract 
for the construction of a power plant addition 
and boiler house, involving an expenditure of 
$30,000, has been awardetl by L. H. Lieber- 
man’s Sons to the Conneen Constru¢tion Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Tacomy Ordnance 
Co. has let the general contract to the F. W. 
Mark Co. for the construction of a $10,000 
locomotive house. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Edward E. Rieck Co. 
1345 Forbes street is having plans prepared 
by C. D. Cooley Co., Century building, for 
a 4-story dairy plant, 36 x 100 feet, on Lo- 
cust street. 

POTTSTOWN, PA. — The Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co., which is headed by C. I. McKen- 
zie, of Pittsburgh, and which is a subsidiary 
of the Pittsburgh Construction Co., is arrang- 
ing to build a plant in this city. 


READING, PA.—The Carpenter Steel Co. 


has awarded to Daniel Hunter the general 
contract for a furnace building, to cost $35,000. 


SCRANTON, PA.—The International Silk 
Throwing Co. will build a 3-story, 51 x 113 
foot mill addition, to cost $50,000 


SHARON, PA.—The Concrete Brick & 
Fence Post Co., Wheeling, W Va., will 
build a factory; Theodore Smith, 2909 Jacob 
street, Wheeling, manager. 

TITUSVILLE, PA.—The American Radiator 
Co. has awarded the general contract to the 
J. W. Cowper Co., Inc., for the construction 
of a $25,000 foundry. The proposed building 


7 


will be 1-story, 80 x 100 feet 


WARREN, PA.—Gannoe Mfg. Co., Warren, 
Pa., capitalized at $200,000 was chartered to 
operate fire arms factory, by Thomas A. 
Gannoe, George B. Munn, Arthur T. Eaton, 
L. E. Chapman, Warren and I. G. Hyer, 
Clarendon, Pa. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA. The National 
Foundry Mfg. & Supply Co. has let the 
contract for rebuilding a I-story plant, 48 
= 2 

YORK, PA.—The Frey Hostetter Co. has 
let out a contract for a warehouse 175 x 140 
feet. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Foster Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $150,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture textile machinery. Charles 
R. Fowler, Edward T. Fowler and L. § 
Lilley, all of Westfield, Mass., are the in 
corporators. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—The William Crawford 
Co., 7 East Forty-second street, New York, 
has received the general contract for the con 
struction of a $50,000 addition to the plant 


of W. & A. Fletcher 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.—United Chemical & 


Organic Products Co. has been incorporated 
with $1,270,000 capital to manufacture chem 
icals, ete. a Ba Haywood, H E Letter 
and C, L. Rimlinger, all of Wilmington, Del., 
are the incorporators. 

JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. J. — The 
general contract for a $100,000 factory to be 
erected in this city, has been awarded to 
Isaac A. Hopper’s Sons Inc., 15 East Fortieth 
street, New York, by a concern whose name 
is withheld. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. — Morris County 
Chemical Works has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture’ chemicals, 
dyes, etc. The incorporators are Thomas L 
Sexsmith, New York;. William Joyce, Scran 
ton, Pa., and John A. Marszalek, Flushing, 
New York. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Herculite Co. has . been 
chartered with $500,000 capital to manufac- 
ture plastic compositions. Incorporators are 
William F. Djll and A. J. Matter, New York, 
and L. Lawrence, Orange. 

NEWARK, N. J.—National Metal Stamping 
& Mig. Co., 190 Murray street, will erect a 
brick and steel machine shop and foundry, 
l-story, 90 x 120 feet, to cost $20,000 

NEWARK, N. J. 


Co., Blanchard street, will erect a four story 


Tidewater Warehouse 


reinforced concrete storage building, 70 x 163 
feet in size, to cost $75,250. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Mono-Service Co 
is having Architect Edward E. Grant draw 
plans for a 50 x 60-foot plant addition. 
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42 
Broadway 
New York 
ws aes 





The New Home | 
ot the Federal Export Corporation 


After May Ist, 1918, the headquarters of the Federal Export Corporation will be in the Federal Export 
Building, 42 Broadway, New York, where large office space has been provided for the various departments. 
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These offices, in the heart of the financial and shipping districts, are favorably located for the purposes of an 
international trading corporation. Here the visiting manufacturer interested in foreign trade will find provision 
made for his convenience and here, he will meet merchants from the principal markets of the world. 


An invitation is extended to all interested in the future of American foreign commerce to visit the new head- 
quarters of an organization earnestly devoted to furthering the interests of that trade. 


FEDERAL EXPORT 
CORPORATION 


ADDRESS UNTIL MAY FIRST 
115 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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TRENTON, N. J.—The machine shop and 
pattern department of the William R. Thropp 
& Sons Co. was damaged by fire on March 
20. The loss is estimated at $150,000. Joseph 
W. Thropp, secretary-treasurer, announces that 
the plant will be rebuilt immediately. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Crane Co., 46 Escher 
street, has let the contract to Charles R. Ran- 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


dall, Trenton, for a 3-story addition to their 
plant to cost $10,000. 

WESTFIELD, N. J.—Thomas N. Wrenn, 
Inc., has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture chemicals. Incorporators 
are W. H. Bond, South Orange; H. Couse 
and J. P. Callender, New York. 

BALTIMORE.—Corcoran, Hill 


have 


& Co. 


April 4, 1918 


awarded to the Consolidated Engineering Co, 


the general contract for a $250,000 cold stor- 


age plant. 
WASHINGTON.—The 


Turner Construction 


Co., 244 Madison avenue, New York, has 
been awarded a contract by the bureau of 
yards and docks for the construction of a 


power plant, to cost about $400,000. 





Activities in the Central States 











WN 
BELOIT, WIS.—The N. B. Gaston & ing, has been increased from $10,000 to of the Western Electric Co. for furnishing 
Sons Co., manufacturer of scales, is building $15,000. 7800 feet of lead-covered cable at $3492 
additions to its machine shop, forge shop and MILWAUKEE. — The Armour Grain Co. MILWAUKEE. — Sealed bids are being 
foundry. taken until March 22 by the central board 
CLINTON, WIS.—A new garage and re- of purchases for furnishing 7800 lineal feet 
pair shop costing $12,000 will be erected by of lead-covered cable for the new municipal 
William A. Mayhew Jr., to replace the build- Trade Announcements street illuminating system Percy Braman is 
ing destroyed by fire two weeks ago. Plans mn * » F iv commissioner of public works. 
being completed by Architect W. H. Blair, The New York office of the M. MILWAUKEE.—tThe Utility Hoist & Mfg 
Janesville, Wis., call for a 2-story building B. Suydam Co., Pittsburgh, pamt Co., capitalized at $25,000 has been chartered 
of concrete, brick and hollow tile, 50 x 80 manufacturers, has removed to 230 to manufacture cranes, hoists and specialties 
. - . fo otor c d ) bos ics d 1. ; ch 
feet. Madison avenue. C. C. Potter, east- for motor truck dum} \. G. Kritch, 
. — iE "Te P . . ° W. C. Woodin and A. J. Jansen are interested 
DE PERE, WIS.—The C. A. Lawton Co. ern. sales manager, is in charge. pty meen yaar a ' 
is building a 2-story machine’ shop building * , . . mie SN SUNSETS, ». — ihe village board is 
40 x 120 feet. formerly carriedon by the partne; taking sealed bids until March 26 for the 
ship of Marani & Moore, Euclid construction of a municipal waterworks and 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Architects Foeller & building, Cleveland, as the out-of- sewerage system, which will cost about $50, 
Schober, basenser Bay, Wis., rs , a town interests of V. C. Maran 000. The specifications were prepared by W. 
for the construction and equipment of a boiler : hi Sis saiheutl S. Shields, consulting engineer, 1201 Hartford 
room and laundry for the Sacred Heart Hos- occupy ne en me attention. . building, Chicago. H. W. Yerkie is village 
pital in Eau Claire. It will be 35 x 90 feet, The Liberty Steel Products Coa. clerk. 
P most : 25 00 — 4 x . case 5 
and cost about $25,000. of New York has opened offices iM SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—An election will be 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The Union Automo- the Newhall building, with A. L. held in April to authorize the construction 
bile Co., which recently absorbed the Darwin Martin, formerly with the Sharon of a reinforced concrete and steel viaduct 
Motor Car Co. and Eau Claire-Chippewa Steel Hoop Co. Youngstown, O 780 feet long, to cost $55,000, and a steel 
Buick Co., is planning to build a $50,000 . } as ens ' = bridge 220 feet long. The Klug & Smith 
garage and service building, 105 x 125 feet, im cnerge. ' seg Co., Mack building, Milwaukee, is engineer. 
two stories and part basemeiit, at South J. E. A Moore, M. A. sec. €. E., SHEBOYGAN WIS. — The Jenkins Ma 
Barstow and Gray streets, Eau Claire. C. D will continue the consulting practt c chine Co., 315 North Eighth street, has had 
Moon is president of the company. The main office of The Amalga- plans prepared by Juul & Sixta, architects, 
FOND DU LAC, WIS.—J. S. McCullough, mated Brass Co., formerly in Cin- for a 2-story machine shop addition, 45 x 6 
city engineer, is preparing plans for a néw cinnati. has been moved to the feet. 
steel bridge across the east branch of the : , SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The board of edu- 
: - : w , > €O ny 3lan- : 
Fond du Lac river at West Second street. — plant of the compe St } = cation has under consideration the proposi- 
The structure is expected to cost about $10,- chester, O. The Fulflo Pump Co. tion of erecting a central high school building, 
000. Bids will be taken some time in April. has also removed its ofices to with manual training and domestic science 
GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Hudson & Sharp Blanchester, O. me — oo eee ak oe & or 
Machine Co. will build a 2-story plant 40 x Clark Bros. Bolt Co., Milidale, f : , ; ’ = 2 OO eee 
. , oO schnoois 
100 feet. D. W. Hudson is president. Conn., announce the removal of 
IC} y ; n ; es SUN PRAIRIE, WIS.—The village board 
_GREEN BAY, WIS. — The Northwestern . . ae arne a western FCS of trustees has let a contract to the Mierswa 
Engineering Co. is being organized with $1,- manager, from Chicago to 2671 Construction Co., Oshkosh, Wis., for a com- 
000,000 capital to peg ae ns ae W. Grand boulevard, Detroit. plete sewage disposal and sanitary sewage 
marine engineerin lant, by L. an “ poppe ° . syste 
 Wiieeees si . The A. R. Williams Machinery & ystem at $32,804. 
: . has SUPERIOR, WIS. — Riches & Son have 


MADISON, WIS.—tThe state highway com- 
mission is taking bids until March 27 for 
furnishing 5000 mile markers; 1000 direction 


signs; 500 patrol signs, and 300 danger signs, 


both in wood and in metal, and 2500 con- 
crete or wood posts, for the state trunk 
highway system. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—Bids will be taken 
after April for the erection of a_ two-story 
fireproof garage and repairshop, 40 x 100 
feet, for Henri Meisner, 806 Washington 
street. Architect W. J. Raeuber, 826 South 


Eighth street, is in charge 


MILWAUKEE. - 
3102 McKinley 
a contract amounting to 


~George E. Zimmermann, 
has been awarded 
$260,541 for the 


intercept- 


boulevard, 


construction of an extension to the 
ing sewerage system at Milwaukee. 

MILWAUKEE.—The capital stock of the 
Universal Tool & Apparatus Co., Stroh build- 


Supply Corp., Toronto, Ont., 
opened a branch sales office at 402 
Fidelity building, New York. 











consulting engi- 
for a 6- 


Klug & Smith, 
block, to prepare 
warehouse 


has engaged 
Mack 
elevator and 
Cherry and Commerce street, 
The building with equipment 
$35,000. 


plans 
addition, 66 x 
Mil- 
will 


neers, 
story 
75 feet, at 
waukee. 


cost about 


MILWAUKEE. incorporation 
Iron & 


stock is 


— Articles of 
filed by the Aronovitz 
Milwaukee. The capital 
incorporators are Patrick W. 
Burkhardt and Emil Hirsch. 
do a general scrap metal 


have been 
Metal Co., 
$10,000 and the 
Dean, John W. 
The company will 
and junk business. 


MILWAUKEE.—The centra! 
has accepted 


board of mu- 


nicipal purchases the low bid 


taken the contract for erecting a steel and re 
inforced highway 
Pokegama river at Central avenue at $5775. 


TIGERTON, WIS.—Sealed 


concrete bridge 


bids ior the 


erection of a high school building in Tigerton 
are being taken until April 1 by Charles 
Buckbee, clerk of the board of education. 
Plans were prepared by Architects Swarthout 


& Speer, Wis. rhe estimated cost 


is $40,000. 
ALMA, MICH 


Wausau, 


The R.'& P. Tractor Co., 


recently chartered with a Capital of $500,000 
will build a plant C. Parsons is vice presi 
dent. 

DETROIT.—The Anderson Tractor Equip 
ment Co., capitalized at $10,000, has bees 
chartered by John L. Hayden, James B. An 


derson and William H. Anderson 


DETROIT.—The Freuhof 
italized at $150,000, has 


Trailer Co., cap 


been incor por ated to 
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manufacture automobile trailers. EE. M. Freu 


hof, August C. Louis and E. M. Freuhof are 
the incorporators. 


DOWAGIAC, MICH.—The Rudy Furnace 


Co. is letting the contract for a brick and 
steel addition to its present molding room. 
The addition will be 120 x 146 feet and will 
add materially to its present molding capac- 
ity. The contract is to be completed within 
60 days. Plans were prepared by R. A. Le 
Roy of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Michigan 
Boiler & Iron Works, capitalized at $10,000 
has been chartered by William R. Cook, 
Carroll F. Sweet and Peter A. Gildhof. 

JACKSON, MICH.—The Wolverine Grind- 


ing Wheel Co. has been chartered to manufac 


ture straight internal grinding emery wheels, 
hy Hugo C. Loeser, president, and William 
H. Loeser, secretary-treasurer. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Aurora Tool Works 
has bought a site and will build an addition 


to its plant. 
CHICAGO,—The Andrews 
has let the contract for a 1-story truss-roof 
building, 150 x 150 feet, with a 40-foot 
ing. The building will be used for the manu- 
facture of steel mill machinery and will be of 
It Will be equipped 
crane, 


Engineering Co 


ceil- 


special type construction. 
10-ton 
served by the 
Harbor Belt switch track at grade, 
Engineering Co. has 
$52,500. John C 
the contractor. 


with a electric traveling and 


Chicago River and _ Indiana 
which the 
contracted to 


Mc Keown is 


Andrews 
purchase for 


CHICAGO,—The Gits Bros. Mig. Co., man- 
ufacturer of automobile and airplane oil cups, 
has bought 160 x 275 feet at Sixteenth street 


and Kilbourne avenue, and will build a 1-story 


saw-tooth roof machine shop to cost $27,000 
CHICAGO. The Western Electric Co., 
Twenty-second street and Forty-eighth avenue, 
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is having plans prepared by its chief engineer 
6-story 
concrete, to 
The 


Street, 1S 


for a factory 211 x 675 feet, of re 


about $1,000,000. 


Mfg. Co., 
] story 


cost 


Roth 
building, a 
$60,000. 


inforced 

CHICAGO.- 
Clinton 
299 x 309 


118 South 
factory, 
feet, to cost 


CHICAGO.—The sanitary district, 910 South 


Michigan avenue, will take bids April 1, on 
the Calumet pumping station to cost $2, 
000,000. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford Milling 
Machine Co., Eleventh street and Harrison 


avenue, is building an addition to its machine 


shop. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Hercules Buggy 
Mig. Co., Martin avenue and Indiana street, 
is having plans prepared by W. E. Russ, 
architect, 1405 Merchants Bank building, 
Indianapolis, for a 1-story factory, 180 x 
1000 feet. J. D. Craft is manager. 


IND.—Bids will be rtceived 


FT. WAYNE, 


until March 28 by the commissioners of Al- 
len county for a 3-span reinforced concrete 
bridge over the St. Joseph river at State 
street. A. W, Grosvenor is county surveyor. 

KOKOMO, IND. The Liberty Pressed 
Metal Co., capitalized at $15,000, has been 
chartered to manufacture metal articles, by 
A. V. Conradt, F. S. McNeill and J. W 
Johnson. 

KOKOMO, IND [The Automatic Bale Tie 
Co., capitalized at $70,000, has been char 
tered to manufacture baling machines Thom 
as S. Pearson, and Theodore M. Connor are 


the incorporators 


MUN( IE, IND Phe Muncie (ear Co., 
Vice and Wyse streets, will build a_ 1-story 
addition 139 x 450 feet The Austin Co, 
Cleveland, will receive bids. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Anderson Co., 


been chartered to 


capitalized at $20,000, has 
parts, by A. G. Gra 


manufacture 1utomobile 
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ham, John W. Anderson and Adam Keasey 
UNION CITY, IND.—The Titan Engineer 
ing Co. is building a plant to manutacture 


lighting systems for 


Anderson, Ind., 


and 


Roberts, 


starting, ignition 
automobiles. W. F. 
is president. 


VINCENNES, IND.—The Central Pipe & 


Supply Co., capitalized at $125,000 has been 
chartered to manufacture machinery and _ pipe 
by E. M. Kerlin, C. E. Clark and Thomas 
F. Morrissey. 

WABASH, IND. The Service Motor 
Truck Co. has plans for a 1-story addition 


Peerless Foundry 
M irch 24 


$50.000 
> ’ , 


- The 
damaged by fire 


HAMILTON, O. 
Co.'s 
The 
by insurance. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The P. (¢ 
Coal Co., 


plant was 


loss is around covered 


estimated 


Lynch 


authorized to operate a coal and 


timber business, and capitalized at $20,000 
was organized by P. C. Lynch, W. H. Cu 
ningham, P. J. Lynch and W. J. Shepard, 


Raleigh county and H. E. Nease, Charleston 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. The 
Elkhorn By-Products Coal Co., of 
capitalized at $300,000 
operate in Cabell 
H. T. Lambert, J. F. 
and A. C. 

DUNBAR, W. VA. - 
Glass Co., 


Virginia 
Hunting 
was organized to 
county by J. R. Slayton, 
Ratcliff, C. M. Love 
Huntington. 

The Whittenmore 


$150,000 has 


ton, 


Love, 


capitalized at been 


chartered by A. S. Whittemore, Ulysses G 
Fletcher and others of Charleston, W Va., 
and will build a glass plant. 

WHEELING, W. VA.--The Pullman Co 
is planning to erect a $1,000,000 plant at 
Beech Bottom for the building of pullmar 
cars. 


WHEELING, W. VA 


The Earle Chem 


ical Co., capitalized at $15,000 was nceorpo 
rated by E. I. Runner, E. H. Draher, Eugene 
Hill, Raymond -Sypher and Cora’ Rader, 
Wheeling 





LONDON, ONT. The Helena Costume 
Co., 199 King street, is in the market for a 
direct-current generator, 60 kilowatt, 110 volts, 


680 revolutions per minute compound wound. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Boxes, Ltd., has been 
incorporated to manufacture boxes, containers, 
etc., with $250,000 capital stock. Harvey 
Fitzsimons, George C. Hurdman, Albert M. 
Davis and others are interested. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—John A. Pearson, archi- 
tect, Parliament buildings, will receive sealed 
tenders up to April 11 for the electric wire 


and cable required in the reconstruction of 


the Parliament buildings. Schedule of mate- 
rials, specifications, etc., can be obtained 
from P. Lyall & Sons Construction Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—The Dillon Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
barn and stable fittings, builders hardware 
and tools; $75,000 capital stock; Richard B. 
Dillon, Gertrude R. Dillon, William G. Hen- 


derson and others of Ottawa, provisional di- 


rectors. 

OWEN SOUND, ONT.—The Empire Stove 
& Furnace Co. is in the market for 
motors, 15, 20 and 25 horsepower of the 60- 
cycle, 550-volt, 3-phase type. 


OWEN SOUND, ONT.—Keenan 


three 


Brothers 


New Business in Eastern Canada 


Ltd., are in the market for a 60 to 75 horse 
power engine. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—The St. Cath 
arines Taxicabs, Ltd., has been incorporated 


bicy« les, 
$40,000 


to manufacture automobiles, motors, 


engines, machinery, with capital 
stock; by 
Summers, George B. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


etc., 
Murphy, Frazer F. 


Burson 


Francis J. 
and others 


—George H. Gooderliam, 


chairman of the Toronto and Hamilton high- 
way commission, will receive sealed tenders 
up to April 2 for the supply and erection of 
steel bridges over Mimico creek, Etobicoke 
creek, Credit river and Bronte creek. Also 
tenders up to the same date for the supply 


and erection of concrete bridges and ap- 
proaches over these creeks. 
TORONTO, ONT Union Chrome Co., Ltd., 


has been incorporated to carry on mining, eng! 


neering and metallurgical operations and op 


erate mills, smelting furnaces and reduction 
works; capital stock to be 100 shares without 
nominal or par value; by Irving L. Wiltsie, 


Anna C. Austin, Abigail de Jongh and others, 
of New York. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Hercules Rubber 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac- 


ture rubber, tires, etc.; $150,000 capital stock. 
John A. Ross, Jacob H. 
Greenberg Toronto, are the 


Campbell, James L. 


and others of 





provisional 


mcorporators., 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Rudd Paper Box 
Co., Ltd., 374 Richmond street, west, is in 
the market for a screw cutting engine lathe 

TORONTO, ONT. James, Loudon & 
Hertzberg, Excelsior Life building, are asking 
for prices on malleable iron work machinery, 
new or second hand 

rORONTO, ONT.—The Cluff Ammunition 


Co., Atlantic build a breaker 


building in 


avenue, will 


connection with its munitions 


plant, to cost $25,000 

TORONTO, ONT. The Martin Dome 
Hook, Ltd., has been incorporated to manu 
facture hooks and fasteners with $300,000 
capital stock by Louis L. Martin, 81 Peter 
street; Elliott W. Langley, John Staunton 
and others. 


The 


incorporated to 


TORONTO, ONT. Divinhood Co. of 
Ltd., has 


facture diving machinery, apparatus and 


Canada, been manu 
suits, 
stock Frederick H 
Hyde 


Inco! 


with $40,000 
Market, 
and 


porators, 
WINDSOR, ONT.—The Universal Button 


Co., Walker road, Walkerville, Ont., will 
$15,000 


capital 
Waldo Ww. Skinner, 
Montreal, Que 


Gordon G 


others, » are the 


erect 
a factory at Windsor, to cost Henry 


Ford is manager. 
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Low Type Charger Designed and Built for Republic Iron and Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


CHAIRGING MA CIAIINIES 
AND MANIPULATORS 


A New W-S-M Bulletin 


Of interest to users of charging and manipulating equip- 
ment is our new Bulletin A-7. It describes our various 
standard type Open Hearth chargers, also special ma- 
chines for charging Heating Furnaces, for handling slabs, 
ingots, blooms, billets, wheels, tires, etc. We are pre- 
pared to build a special machine for your particular 
requirements. 


Write for Bulletin A-7 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Say you saw it in THe Iron TraAve Review 
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IRON ORE 


— Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


ran Bessemer, 55 iron......... $5.95 
Mesabi Bessemer, SPL peteccovess 5.70 
Old range non- Bess., 51% iron...... 5.20 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% Diiceescceue 5.05 

WAREHOUSE PRICES 
Steel bars, Chicago......... 4.10c 
Steel bars, Cleveland........ 4.035¢ 
Steel bars, Detroit.......... 4.085c 
Steel bars, Philadelphia..... 4.10c 
Steel bars, New York....... 4.095¢ 
Steel bare, St. Leuis......-- 4.17¢c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085¢ 
Steel bars, St. Paul........: 4.22¢ 
Steel. bars, Buffalo.......... 4.05¢ 
Iron bars, Buffalo........... 4.65¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago.......... 4.10c 
Iron bars, Cleveland........ 3.985c¢ 
Iron bars, Detroit........... 4.75¢ 
Iron bers, Gt. Leouis......... 4.17¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati....... 4.085¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia...... 4.50c 
Iron bars, New York........ 4.659c 
Shapes, Chicago ............ 4.20c 
Ss GRONEEE = vadccceneses 4.185c 
Shapes, St. Louwis........... 4.27¢ 
OS ae 4.32c 
Shapes, New York.......... 4.195¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland .......... 4.135¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ....... 4.20¢ 
, GED. odes cc cltin see 4.15¢ 
Shapes, Cincinnati ......... 4.185¢ 
MD adescngcces cs 4.40c 
BE oli ccence ste 4.45c¢ 
i ME bn coco dlnc.eivie et 4.435¢ 
EEE TTT 4.52c 
I LY EE od.od vewevess 4.57¢c 
DS, EY MUI. ve cccdcses 4.445c¢ 
weeees, COOUGNONS . oo. ccccccs. 4.385¢ 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ 4.45c 
Plates, Cincinnati .......... 4.435c¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chi. 5.45c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve 5.385¢ 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo... 5.40c 
No. 10 blue anl., sheets, St. L. 5.52¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci. 5.435c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.57¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sh., Detroit 5.435c 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo.. 6.45c 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleve. . 6.385¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cinci.. 5.45¢ 
No. 28 black, Detroit....... 6.435¢c 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L.. 6.52c 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 6.57¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo... 7.70¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleve 7.635c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cinci... 6.635¢ 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit. . 7.685c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L.. 7.77¢ 
Hoops, Cleveland ........... 4.885c 
OU, «=BPOBIGES.. scrccccccecs 4.935¢ 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


(Prices in Gross Tons) 
STEEL WORKS USE 


Bundled sheets, Cincinnati. ..$22.50 to 23.00 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh. . $22.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland... 23.50 to 24.25 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo..... 21.00 to 23.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1 Chgo. 24.50 to 25.50 
Boiler plate, cut No. 1, St. L. 25.50 to 26.00 


_¢€ 26.50 


City wtought, short, N. ; 

Frogs, switches, guards, St. L. 28.50 to 29.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts.. 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo 30.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo.. 29.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Cleveland 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cinci.. 27.00 to 27.50 
Heavy melt’g steel, east. Pa. 28.50 to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y.. 25.00 to 25.50 
Heavy melting steel, St. L.. 28.00 to 28.50 
Heavy melting steel, Birming. 24.00 to 25.00 


Hydraulic press. sheets, Cleve. 28.50 to 29.00 


Hydraulic press. sheets, Pitts. 26.00 
Hydraulic press. sheets, Chgo. 27.00 to 27.50 
Knuckles, couplers, Chgo 34.00 
Knuckles, coup. St. Louis... 33.75 to 34.00 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo.. 37.50 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh. . 39.00 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa. 36.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago... 29.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis 28.00 to 28.50 
Sostmen, CO 5 a02- 00s 34.00 
Steel rails, short, Cc hicago 34.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland.. 35.00 


33.75 to 34.00 


Steel rails, short, St. Louis.. 

Steel rails, old, Birmingham. 28.00 to 30.00 
Stove plate, ER cécscsecee 25.50 to 26.50 
Stove plate, Cincinnati...... 20.00 to 20.50 


Stove plate, St. Louis....... 22.50 to 23.00 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Stove plate, N. J. points.... 23.75 
Stove plate, Birmingham.... 17.50 to 20.00 
Stove plate, Buffalo......... 24.00 
Stove plate, eastern Pa...... 23.00 to 24.00 
Stove plate, Cleveland...... 27.50 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh...... 22.00 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati.. 20.00 to 20.50 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
$0. 


CE sconce tacdésddodvcgetes 95 
ES Me as tae caee hen ue 3.50 
Dt Vth ecelGghuaeebnhend @te 3.70 
PE ccccagseneset shenees 3.30 
PHRSDUTBN 2. ccs csccsscccccccces 95 
EERE RES Bis ERE 9 Pee 3.18 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 
Buffalo 5 a 
nn, i, ET ee $1.26 
New Be, ait uectckhnaneel 3.10 
New York and Brooklyn (rail).. 3.10 
Virginia furnaces to: 
Dn  <sabudvamensecseene $3.27 
Tc cesededks eedenes 3.77 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark.. 3.52 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
Dn, ais onicadadeonetsueseodie 6.00 
DE. ctvcanne saben chamiden 2.90 
DE cceuck ntteeyeteateveneen 4.00 
Pt ttcndchbtennaennkenwee 4.00 
Pt Mi srskeseeagunes ae 2.65 
Minneapolis, ee: 5.85 
New York (r. and w.).......... 6.00 
Philadelphia (r. and w.)......... 5.25 
NE i oda Gk mates nian 4.90 
PM? c.4cabeake ee bicnen 2.7 
Dy ~icecevengbedesseacees 3.40 
Chicago to: 
I ok Uk ol ne anal e $2.80 
CS RS eS ee 50 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 2.00 
ree 1.15 
Omaha PE Fee ere eae 3.58 
i ae a 8 a ode i ds 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to: 
ST 6 Sete Roa e ach iat o's waned $2.54 
EE ae a 1.26 
Dt ci pgrebteakhed bdacad ude 1.62 
DY \Ccdvaccdedadeabenisvsdees 1.81 
I ee i eis gpk whi 1.58 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........... 4.54 
Duluth, Minn., to: 
Minneapolis- St. Paul........... $1.25 
Mayville, Wis.: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ........... $1.75 


Freight Rates, Finished Material 


Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 


A ciiek dd nite 19.5 cents 
Dn: cindudawkhnonad 18.5 cents 
Dt Glokesdsehawns esos 21.5 cents 
EE ected sie ad chines 16.0 cents 
DE tc chenwéwien bee 18.0 cents 
Se Ae 13.5 cents 
Dn aheisedudwadasteia 17.0 cents 
DEE -cereeet convocsones 21.5 cents 
RE ae 15.7 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul.. 32.9 cents 
ao Wel éceceareeneue 82.5 cents 
ON rr pret 27.0 cents 
i Ec ccunseeecees 30.0 cents 
Ra 45.0 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)..... 75.0 cents 
Pacific coast (tin plate).... 75.0 cents 











IRON MILL USE 


Angle bars, iron, Chgo..... $39.00 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis. 35.00 to 35.50 
Arch bars, transoms, Chgo.. 46.50 
Arch bars and transoms, St 
ee ie ale ea a a ie 5 45.00 to 45.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland 31.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo. 9.00 to 30.00 
Busheling, No Buffalo... 21.00 to 23.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh 32.00 
Busheling No. 1, Cincinnati. 26.75 to 27.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Chgo..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Busheling, No. 2, Chgo..... 19.75 to 20.75 
tusheling, No. 1, St. Louis. 27.00 to 27.50 
Cast borings, New York.... 16.50 to 16.75 
Cast borings, eastern Pa.... 19.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland..... 19.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo...... 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast borings, Cincinnati..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh. 19.00 
Cast borings, Birmingham. 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast borings, Chgo......... 18.25 to 18.75 
Cast borings, St. Louis...... 17.00 to 18.00 
City wrought, long, N. Y... 31.00 
ee ag: OO ee 33.00 to 33.50 


Forge flashings, small, Cleve. 27.00 to 27.50 


Forge 
Forge 
Grate 
Grate 
Grate 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 
{ron 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 
Iron 


flashings, large, Cleve. 
No. 1, eastern Pa 
bars, 
bars, 
bars, N. J. points 

axles, Pittsburgh. : 
axles, Cincinnati....... 
axles, Cleveland........ 
axles, eastern Pa... 

axles, Chicago... 
omen, Bt. BOOS. .....-. 
axles, Buffalo.......... 
Se, SA ccc cocees 
rails, Buffalo.... 
rails, Cincinnati....... 
Iron rails, St. Louis........ 
Iron rails, Cleveland........ 
Machine turnings, Cincinnati 
Machine turnings, Cleve..... 
Machine turnings, Buffalo... 
Machine turnings, N. Y..... 
Machine turnings, 


Machine turnings, east. Pa.. 
Machine turnings, Birming. 
Machine turnings, Chicago.. 


Machine shop turnings, St. 


Pipes and flues, Cleveland... 
Pipes and flues, Chicago. ... 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis... 
. R. mch. cast, No. 1, Buff. 
R. R. wret. No. 1, Buffalo.. 
R. R. wret., No. 1, east. Pa 
Railroad wret. No. 1 Cinci. 
Railroad wret., No. 1, Cleve 
R. wrought, No. 1, Pitts. 
Railroad wr’ght, No. 1, Chgo 
Railroad wr’ght, No. 2, Chgo. : 
R. R. wret. No. 1, Birming 
No. 1 yard wrought East Pa 
No. 1 busheling wret., E. Pa 
Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh 
Railroad wret., No. 1, St. L 
Railroad wrget. No. 2...... 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo... 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa... 
Wrought pipe, ungraded, east- 


ern Pa 
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27.00 to 27.50 
26.50 to 27.50 
24.00 
20.50 to 21.50 
375 
46.50 
44.00 to 44.50 


46.00 to 46.50 
45.00 to 47.00 
39.00 to 40.00 


36.00 to 37.00 


33.00 to 33.50 
34.00 to 35.00 
34.00 
17.25 to 17.75 
18.25 
17.00 to 17.50 
15.50 
19.00 
18.50 to 19.00 
16.50 to 18.00 


18.25 to 18.75 
18.50 to 19.00 
24.50 to 25.50 
26.00 to 27.00 
27.50 to 28.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
33.00 
26.00 to 27.00 

34.00 

32.00 

34.00 

34.00 
33.50 to 34.00 
27.00 to 28.00 
31.50 to 32.50 


33.50 to 


IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 


Axle turnings, Cleveland. ...$24.00 to 25.00 
Axle turnings, Buffalo....... 24.00 
Heavy axle turn’gs, E. Pa 5.00 
Heavy axle turnings, Pitts 25.00 
Shafting, New York...... 36.00 
Shafting, eastern Pa........ 39.00 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh 46.50 
Steel car axles, Birmingham. 32.00 to 33.00 
Steel car axles, New York.. 43.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo...... 44.00 to 46.00 
Steel car axles, Cleveland... 44.00 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa.. 46.50 
Steel car axles, Chgo........ 46.50 
ONS ae 37.50 to 38.00 
Steel car axles, St. Louis.... 46.00 to 46.50 
IRON FOUNDRY USE 
Car wheels, (iron), Pitts.. ¢29 00 
Car wheels, (steel), Pitts.. 34.00 to 35.00 
Car wheels, eastern Pa...... 29.00 
Car wheels, Buffalo....... 29.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........ 29.00 
Car wheels, St. Louis..... . 28.50 to 29.00 
Car wheels, Birmingham.... 25.00 to 30.00 
Car wheels, Cleveland....... 30.00 
Tram car wheels, Birming... 21.00 to 25.00 
Cast, No. 1 cupola east. Pa. 33.00 
Cast, No. 1, Birmingham 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast No. 1, Cleveland...... 32.75 
Cast No. 1, Cincinnati...:.. 29.00 to 29.50 
Cast, 1, heavy, N. J. points. 32.25 to 32.75 
Cast, 1, machy., N. J. points 32.25 to 32.75 
Cast No. 1, Chicago........ 33.00 to 34.00 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh. 34.00 
Cast No. 1 St. Louis... 27.50 to 28.00 
Malleable, Cincinnati ....... 30.00 to 35.00 
Malleable, Cleveland ........ 30.90 to 35.00 
Malleable, Buffalo 29.00 to 34.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh 33.00 to 34.00 
Malleable, east. Pa.... 29.00 
Malleable, cupola, East Pa 35.01 


Malleable railroad, Chgo..... 
Malleable, agricultural, Chgo. 
Malleable railroad, St. Louis 
Malleabel agricultural, St. L 


33.00 to 34.00 
33.09 to 34.00 
28.00 to 28.50 


27 25 to 


26.00 to 26.50 


Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati..... 
MISCELLANEOUS USES 

Roiler punchings, Chgo..... 36.50 to 37.50 
Reroll. rails, J ft. & ov., Pitts 34.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo 34.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov. , E. Pa 34.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L. 34.00 to 35.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve 32.00 
Rerolling rails, long, Birming. 37.50 to 38.50 
Locomotive tires, Chgo...... 44.00 to 45.00 


Locomotive tires, St. Louis.. 


37.50 to 38.00 














